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10  Cents  a  Copy 


Locomotive  vs.  Hand  Car 

Nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  haul 
a  heavy  freight  train  with  a  hand  car 
— not  when  they  could  use  a  big  loco¬ 


motive  anyway. 


Nevertheless  manufacturers 
occasionally  try  to  enter  the 
Chicago  market  with  hand  car 
methods,  instead  of  using  the 
most  powerful  means  at  their 
command — The  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

There  are  approximately  450,- 
000  families  in  Chicago.  The 
Daily  News  has  a  circulation  of 
over  425,000,  of  which  more  than 
92%  is  concentrated  in  Chicago 
and  suburbs.  So  you  can  readily 
see  that  disregarding  the  non- 


English-speaking,  The  Daily 
News  is  read 'by  very  nearly  every 
worth-while  family  in  Chicago, 

And  as  The  Daily  News  has  a 
larger  circulation,  by  over  90,000, 
in  Chicago  and  suburbs  than  any 
other  newspaper,  daily  or  Sun¬ 
day,  it  is  the  only  newspaper 
through  which  you  can  reach  all 
these  worth  while  families. 

When  you  plan  to  enter  the 
Chicago  market — avoid  hand  car 
methods.  Use  The  Chicago 
Daily  News — over  425,000  daily. 


New  York  State’s  Great  Wealth  Is  Shown  in  Her 
303,223  Licensed  Automobiles  and  Motor  Vehicles 


SOM  Eidea  of  the  BUYING 
POWER  of  New  York 
State  may  be  had  from  the 
number  of  AUTOMOBILES 
owned  by  its  wealthy  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Automobiles  are  among  the 
visible  signs  of  affluence. 

The  owners  have  MONEY 
BACK  OF  THEM. 

They  keep  the  wheels  of 
business  MOVING  IN  UNI¬ 
SON  with  the  whirling  wheels 
of  their  automobiles. 

In  the  Empire  State  are  303,223 
REGISTERED  CARS! 

The  owners  of  these  303,223  cars 
READ  THESE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  NEWSPAPERS  EVERY 
DAY. 

Their  families  read  them. 

All  alike  are  personally  interested 
in  AUTOxMOBILES,  AUTOMO¬ 
BILE  EQUIPMENTS  and  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  ACCESSORIES. 


Manufacturers  of  automobiles, 
rubber  tires  and  gasoline,  can  find 
no  more  PROFITABLE  field  in 
which  to  ADVERTISE  their  wares, 
than  in  New  York  State. 

If  YOU  own  a  car  consider  the 
demand  it  makes  each  week  on  you 
for  up-keep. 

Multiply  the  amount  YOU  spend 
weekly  by  303,223,  and  you’ll  find 
the  immense  sum  that  is  spent  every 
seven  days  in  New  York  State, 

The  WISE  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer  who  goes  after  this  business  in 
a  sane  way,  will  get  the  major  part 
of  it  by  using  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  NEWSPAPERS,  to  the  EX¬ 
CLUSION  of  ALL  OTHER  ME¬ 
DIUMS. 

These  powerful  Newspapers  reach 
the  people  in  their  homes,  and  they 
exert  an  influence  among  ALL 
WpRTH-WHILE  BUYERS,  with 
which  no  mediums  outside  the  State 
can  cope. 

Is  not  this  ONE  business  worth 
your  IMMEDIATE  and  EARN¬ 
EST  consideration? 
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rhe  Editor  and  Publisher  will  supply  Advertisers  who  want  further  information  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facilities  in  New  York 
State  and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1117  World  Building,  New  York. 
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F or  Immediate 


Syndicate  Rights  for  Simultaneous  Publication  in 
Qertain  Citie?,^ of  Special  Articles,  Reports  and  Tables 
to  be  published  December  30,  1916,  in 

THE  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  REVIEW 

ir  ' 

'  •  of  the 


More  Than  A  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 


Acceptances  are  being  received  daily.  In  order  to  reserve  publication  rights  in  your 
city,  wire  at  once  for  terms  to  Syndicate  Manager,  The  Evening  Post,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  Statement  from  Mr.  J.H.  Higgins  of 
The  Bp  stoTjL  Her  aid  that  Expresses  a 
F  ull  Measure  of  Satisfaction  with  the 
Monotype  and  Non-Distribution : 


4  4  Lanston  Monotype  Gentlemen:  It  is  always  difficult  for  a  newspaper  com- 

Machine  Co  posing  room  to  note  a  reduction  in  the  pay  roll,  even 

’1  ^  1  h''  though  labor  ’saving  machinery  and  modem  appliances 

rtlUuCLeLpulu,  ra.  installed.  The  work  is  so  varied  and  so  changeable 

that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  comparison. 

We  are,  however,  well  pleaded  with  the  Non-Distribution 
'  system  as  far  as  we  have  carried  it.  It  has  the  distinct 

,  /  advantage  of  new  type  and  full  cases  all  the  time,  which 

obviously  makes  for  efficiency,  and  naturally  where  all 
the  men  are  producers  instead  of  devoting  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  distribution,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  method  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sav¬ 
ing.  In  the  case  of  The  Boston  Herald,  our  business 
has  been  growing  rapidly  within  the  past  two  years,  and 
as  the  volume  of  work  increases,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  comparison  with  previous  conditions,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  we  were  compelled  to  perform  the  same 
amount  of  work  now  being  turned  out  in  our  composing 
room  without  the  Non- Distribution  system,  we  w<mld  be 
paying  more  money  than  we  now  are. 

In  the  sum  total,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Non-Distribution 
system  made  possible  by  your  machinery  works  for 
efficiency  and  economy. 

Very  tmly  yours. 


November  13,  1916 


(Signed)  J.  H.  HIGGINS, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co  •  Philadelphia 

New  York:  World  Bldg.  Boston:  Wentworth  Bldg.  Chicago:  Rand-McNally  Bldg.  Toronto:  Lumsden  Bldg. 

Creators  of  Non-Distribution  and  the  equipment  to  use  with  it 
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MR.  DODGE  nXES  NEWS  PRINT  PRICE 

President  of  International  Paper  Company  Reveals  Rates  Publishers  Must  Pay  on  Renewal 
!  of  Contracts— Allotment  I Featiir^  Involves  Additional  Hardship  foriNewspapers — Mini-  ^ 

;  mum  Rate  at  Mill  of  $3.10  a  Hundred  Pounds — Publishers  Must  Pay  Freight, 
Storage,  Cartage  and  Insurance — Break  in  Market  at  Early  Date  Confidently 
Predicted  —  Economies  and  New  Tonnage  Promise  Relief — Com¬ 
mission  Sets  Date  for  Hearing. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
eet  December  12  as  the  date  for  a  joint 
conference  on  the  news  print  problem. 
Mmufiwturers,  publishers,  jobbers, 
and  all  interested  have  been  invited  to 
attend.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Washington. 

•  The  International  Paper  Co.  has  set 
the  price  of  news  print  for  1917  at  not 
less  than  .0310  cents  a  pound,  or  $62 
a  ton,  at  the  mill.  Publishers  are  to 
pay  freight,  cartage,  insurance,  and 
storage  charges.  The  paper  is  to  be 
sold  in  twelve  equal  monthly  instal- 
iients;  newspapers  to  accumulate 
their  own  surplus  from  the  allotnrient 
Ihey  obtain  from  this  corporation. 

■  The  announcement  of  the  price  was 
|i  surprise  to  publishers,  who  had  ex¬ 
isted  that"  the  quotation  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  would  be  less  than  3  cents 
a  pound.  It  is  expected  that  other  com¬ 
panies  will  fix  their  prices  at  or  about 
the  same  figure.  Philip  T.  Dodge, 
president  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.,  states  that  the  advance  of  more 
than  50  per  cent,  is  necessitated  by  the 
increased  price  of  everything  that  en¬ 
ters  into  the  manufacture  of  news 
print. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  giv¬ 
ing  out  of  the  1917  price  of  paper  by 
the  International  Oo.,  representatives 
6f  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  were  in  Washington, 
conferring  with  members  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  Tri\de  Commission,  having  been  in¬ 
vited  there  for  that  purpose.  L.  B. 
Paimer,  when  interviewed,  said  that 
the  publi^ed  reports  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  meeting  were  incbrrect  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  detail. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  it  is 
expected,  will  in  a  few  days  announce 
the  date  of  another  hearing,  at  which 
manufacturers  and  publishers  will  be 
heard. 

News  print  deliveries  by  the  mills  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
month  of  October,  1916,  were  1.833  tons 
less  than  for  October,  1915,  indicating 
that  the  economies  practiced  by  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  ednservation  of  the  white 
paper  supply  is  beginning  to  have  ef¬ 
fect. 

Prediction  is  made  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  that  there  will  be  a  break  in  the 
price  during  1917,  the  belief  being  gen¬ 
eral  that  the  manufacturers  have 
forced  upon  publishers  economies  that 
will  so  decrease  consumption  that  by 
apving  the  demand  will  be  so  far  be¬ 
low  the  supply  that  competition  will 
t>e  restored,  and  the  mills  will  be  re- 
Quired,  in  order  to  save  their  indus¬ 


try,  to  lower  prices  to  get  rid  of  their 
surplus  products.  In  the  meantime,  a 
national  campaign  to  limit  the  use  of 
kraft  and  other  grades  of  wrapping 
paper  has  been  instituted,  in  order  that 
decreased  consumption  of  this  product 
may  make  machines  now  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  wrapping  papers  avail¬ 
able  for  news  print  manufacture. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  is  working  along  the  lines 
of  further  economies,  reduced  con¬ 
sumption  of  news  print,  and  an  in¬ 
creased  tonnage  of  white  paper  at  the. 
earlie.st  possible  future  date.  > 

The  International  Paper  Company 
w'lred  patrons  asking  if  they  cared  tb  be 
considered  ,  for  1917  "allotment,"  and 


naming  the  price  at  which  its  product 
would  be  sold  at  the  mills.  The  allot¬ 
ment  plan  will  compel  publishers  to  go 
into  the  open  market  and  bid  against 
each  other  for  surplus  supply;  unless, 
by  the  time  there  is  an  Increased  de¬ 
mand  for  advertising  space  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  supply  shall  so  far  exceed 
the  demand  that  there  will  be  a  sharp 
break  in  price.  This  .seems  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea,  not  only  among  publishers, 
but  manufacturers  of  news  print  as 
w'ell.  International  common  stock, 
which  had  been  quoted  around  $70  prior 
to  the  announcement  of  the  1917  price, 
dropped  to  $64,  the  inference  being  that 
Wall  Street  had  expected  that  the  de¬ 
mand  jOf  this  company  for  the  coming 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  FIXES  PRICE 
OF  "ABOUT  $3.10  F.O.B.MILL’TOR  ITS  ’17  OUTPUT 

President  P.  T.  Dodge  Announces  Minimum  Rate  for  Renewal  of 
Contracts,  Placing  Additional  Cost  for  Freightage,  Cartage,  Stor¬ 
age  and  Insurance  on  Buyers — Contends  that  This  Charge 
Permits  to  the  Corporation  Only  Reasonable  Profits 
Over  Manufacturing  Costs. 

News  print  will  cost  publishers  not  lines,  such  as  copper,  steel,  and  so  on. 
less  than  $3.10  at  the  mill  during^  1917.  The  ri.se  In  the  price  of  white  paper 
This  is  the  price  set  by  the  Intemation-  has  been  less  in  proportion  than  In 
al  Paper  Company,  which  makes  25  per  other  lines  of  business,  lyhere  prices  have 
cent,  of  the  supply  u.sed  by  the  newspa-  been  increased  to  meet  the  increasing 
pers  of  the  United  States.  The  price  was  costs.  We  have  done  what  others  have 
given  out  by  Philip' T.  Dodge,  president  been  compelled  to  do,  and  what  the 


of  that  corporation.  In  addition,  pub¬ 
lishers  must  pay  the  freight,  cartage. 


newspapers  are  justified  in  doing.  Sure¬ 
ly  we  cannot  be  expected  to  sell  paper 


storage,  and  Insurance  charges,  and  they  for  less  than  cost  of  manufacture?  In 
will  be  given  an  allotment  on  a  monthly  this  respect,  I  w-ant  to  say  that  we 
ba.si9,  ■without  leeway,  and  from  it  ac-  have  been  furnishing  paper  recently,  on 
cumulate  their  own  surplus  for  busy  ©Id  contracts,  at  a  price  that  does  not 
months.  return  a  profit  to  the  company.  We 

“The  price,”  .said  Mr.  Dodge,  "is  based  could  have  made  a  profit  of  $2,000,000  on 
on  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture,  our  surplus  if  we  had  sold  it  to  the 
due  to  the  advancing  cost  of  everything  export  trade.  We  did  not  do  that.  We 
that  enters  into  the  making  of  paper."  kept  it  and  supplied  it  to  the  Amerl- 
"How  are  publishers  to  meet  an  in-  can  publishers.  We  get  no  credit  for 
crease  of  more  thanJSO  per  cent,  Mr.  that,  but  we  did  it  and  the  newspapers 
Dodge?”  obtained  the  benefit.” 

REMmr  IN  HIGHER  ADVERTihiNo  RATwi.  '  “Has  there  been  such  an  enormous  In- 


BEMEDT  IN  HIGHER  ADVERTISING  RATBB.  ■  Has  there  been  such  an  enormous  In- 
"By  increasing  advertising  and  sub-  ‘he  price  of  materials  enter- 

scription  rates.  They  should  not  be  ex- 

pected  to  transact  business  at  a  loss.  increase  in  price  of  more 

We  cannot  do  it  No  other  business  P®*"  cent? 

does.  They  should  not  The  increased  MR-  dodge  Texas  ok  cxists. 

cost  should  be  added  to  the  charges  “About  50  per  cent.,  yes.  Ground 

they  make  for  the  space  they  sell  to  ad-  wood,  for  example,  has  been  quoted  at 

vertisers,  and  to  their  readers.  Paper  $40  a  ton.  This  is  the  bid  price.  It 

cannot  be  manufactured  and  sold  at  a  stands  to  reason  that  we  cannot  furnish 


fair  profit  for  less  than  $3.10  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  •  * .  I 


paper  at  2  cents  a  pound,  when  the 
cost  of  this  important  raW  material  sells 


“The  increase  in  the  cost  of.  news  for  that  sum.  Sulphite  brings  $100  a 


print  is  not  nearly  ag  grefit  as  In  other 


Wire  that  formerly  cost  us  24 


year  would  be  in  excess  of  the  rate  as 
announced. 

cents  a  square  foot,  now  brings  57  cents. 
Labor  costs  $1.20  a  ton  more  than  it 
did  one  year  ago.  Coal  is  higher,  and 
in  some  cases  we  have  been  compelled 
to  purchase  it  at  retail  prices,  in  order 
to  keep  our  plants  running,  to  suM>ly 
the  paper  which  we  are  under  contract 
to  furnish  to  publishers.” 

"It  has  been  stated  that  you  are 
charging  a  price  for  paper  equal  ^  to 
that  made  by  the  conversion  mills,  that 
buy  all  their  supplies  in  the  oiien  maf- 
ket,  while  you  manufacture  your  sul¬ 
phite  and  grind  your  own  wood.” 

SAYS  PRICE  IS  BASED  ON  COSTS.  | 

“The  price  we  have  made,  of  not  leis 
than  $3.10  per  hundred  pounds  at  thie 
mill,  is  based  entirely  upon  our  o'wn 
cost  of  manufacture.”  ' 

“Are  there  any  hazards  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  make  it  seem  certain  that 
the  price  you  quote  ■will  be  necessary 
during  all  of  1917?”  ^ 

“There  are  many  uncertainties.  Prices 
are  still  advancing.  There  is  shortage 
of  some  materials.  Our  Solon  mill,  a 
sulphite  plant,  has  been  idle  recently, 
dne  to  inability  to  get  the  necessary 
supplies.  Tuesday  night  the  Canadians 
refused  to  allow  cars  to  cross  the  bor¬ 
der,  because  of  failure  to  get  them  back 
from  the  .tVmerican  railroads.  We  have 
$750,000  worth  of  wood  in  Canada  wait¬ 
ing  shipment  to'  this  country.  Car 
shortage  compelled  us  to  buy  200  cars 
of  our  own,  and  we  must  get  200  more 
in  order  to  keep  our  supply  of  wood 
moving  to  the  mills.” 

“The  price  is  a  great  surprise  to 
American  publishers,  Mr.  Dodge.” 

CANADIAN  PRICES  HIGHER. 

“Not  as  high  as  some  of  the  Canadian 
mills  will  charge,  where,  I  understand, 
prices  running  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per 
hundred  pounds  have  been  asked.” 

“Then  it  is  impossible  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  to  sell  news 
print  at  less  than  $3.10  per  hundred 
pounds,  at  the  mill,  whereas  it  was  sold 
at  about  $2  per  hundred  pounds  last 
year?” 

“It  is.  We  are  facing  the  same  con¬ 
dition  that  obtains  in  every  other  line, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  raise  our  prices 
to  the  publishers,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
fair  profit  for  our  stockholders." 

"According  to  the  figures  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  news  print  deliveries  were  some¬ 
thing  like  1,800  tons  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  month  in  1915.”  ‘ 

'  “The  output  varies!  Machines  do  hot 
always  make  the  same  amount  of  pa 
per.  A  machine  that  runs  more  that 
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90  per  cent,  capacity  gives  close  to 
maximum  results.  Sometimes  they  drop 
below  that  amount.  This  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  lines  of  manufacture,  and 
ours  is  not  an  exception. 

“How  much  has  the  surplus  stock 
been  lowered?"  -  - 

"It  has  dropped  from  42,000  tons, 
approximately,  to  about  13,000.” 


SAYS  PRICE  IS  A  DISASTER 

Publisher  Analyzes  Conditions  Imposed 
by  Mr.  Dodge's  Decision. 

“The  fixing  of  the  price  of  news  print 
at  33.10  a  hundred  pounds  is  a  disas¬ 
ter  to  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States,”  said  a  prominent  Western 
publisher,  who  is  in  New  York,  and  who 
has  been  investigating  the  paper  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  past  several  weeks.  The 
price  named  will  fall  particularly  hard 
on  the  weekly  papers,  but  the  great¬ 
est  suffering  will  be  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  that  purchase  in  amounts 
that  run  up  as  high  as  20,000,  30,000, 
and  40,000  tons  yearly.  Some  newspa¬ 
pers  made  contracts  with  the  Interna- 
ftonal*  Paper  Co.  several  months  ago,  I 
understand,  the  price  to  be  paid  to  bo 
fp  accordance  with  the  rate  that  would 
.^uife  for  1917,  when  it  was  finally  de- 
.cided  upon. 

'  WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  ONE  POBUSKDC 

“The  price  of  33.10  will  mean,  to  one 
publisher,  an  infcrease  of  3840,000  in  the 
price  he  must  pay  to  the  International 
Paper  Co.  on  the  basis  of  his  present 
consumption. 

“To  meet  this,  the  International  peo¬ 
ple  say  that  publishers  must  raise  ad¬ 
vertising  and  subscription  prices,  but 
this  will  not  help  much.  If  advertis- 
<,ig  prices  are  advanced  2  cents  an 
{.gate  line,  and  figuring  that  he  will 
not  lose  any  business  incidental  to  the 
raise — which  he  will — he  will  gain  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
3120,000.  This  reduces  the  cost  to  3720,- 
000,  which  he  must  raise.  The  profits 
from  his  paper  amount  to  3200,000  an¬ 
nually.  When  he  pays  that  over,  he 
stiH  has  3520,000  which  he  must  pay 
to  get  the  amount  of  news  print  he 
will  need  during  1917.  What  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  1918  is  enigmatic,  for  then  times 
may  be  worse  from  an  advertising 
standpoint,  and  the  publisher’s  losses 
may  be  greater. 

"I  know  of  another  newspaper  man 
whose  consumption  ia  40,000  tona  The 
price  named  by  tlte  InternationaJ 
means  that)  he  must  pay  386W)00  .jnore 
for  his  pajier  in  1917  tban-die  did'  this 
year.  There  are  many  papers  that  con¬ 
sume  20,000,  and  15,000  tons  a  year,  and 
a  great  number  that  use  5,000  tons. 
The  profits  of  newspapers  that  buy 
5,000  tons  of  white  paper  In 
twelve  months  are  small.  The  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  these  smaller  papers 
will  run  up  to  3120,000  and  3130,000. 
They  haven’t  got  the  money,  and  if 
the  price  is  maintained  at  Mr.  Dodge’s 
figure,  a  great  many  of  them  will  fail. 

“I  am  told  that  Mr.  Dodge  believes 
that  the  price  of  newspapers  will  be 
forced  up  to  2  cents  a  copy,  and  that 
he  thinks  they  should  be  soM  for  that 
price.  That  will  not  help,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  there  are  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  with  contracts  that  extend  welt 
into  1917  that  will  enable  them  to  keep 
their  prices  at  1  cent  a  copy.  The 
CWoago  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
World  manufacture  their  own  paper, 
and'  they  are  not  likely  to  go  to  2 
cents  a  copy.  If  the  Tribune  In  Chi¬ 
cago.  and  the  World  in  New  York,  keep 
the  price  down  to  1  cent,  the  other  pa¬ 
pers  cannot  go  to  2  cents.  That  Is  self- 
evident 


“The  advanc^  ia^  the  T>irlce  of"  pa¬ 
per  of  31,10  per  iil&dred  poundsi^s  a 
minimum,  will  cost  the  daily  papers  of 
Chicago  32,000,000  more  during  1917 
than  in  1916.  The  increase  in  New 
York  will  be  at  least  33,000,000.  It  will 
cost  Boston  -  Cully  32,000,000,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  in  every  town  and  village  in 
the  country.  The  figures  I  have  given 
you  for  Chicago  and  New  York  take 
Into  consideration  the  news  print  that 
is  not  purcha.sed  from  the  Internation¬ 
al  Company.  }  ,- 

WHAT  THE  ADVANCES  TOTAU 

“Here  are  some  significant  figures 
for  publishers  to  consider.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  manufactures, 
I  believe,  about  1,400  tons  of  paper 
daily.  The  increase  in  price  to  33.10  a 
hundred  pounds  means  an  advance  of 
about  322  a  ton,  or  something  like  330,- 
800  a  day.  There  are  312  working  days 
in  the  year,  the  mills  not  running  Sun¬ 
days.  This  makes  the  total  Increase 
close  to  310,000,000  a  year  for  the  In¬ 
ternational’s  output.  The  advance  in 
manufacturing  cost  to  the  International 
Paper  Co.  cannot  be  more  than  36  a 
ton,  which  leaves  a  profit  for  that  cor¬ 
poration  of  close  to  37,000,000  a  year! 
This  is  over  the  Increased  cost  of  the 
product  of  news  print.  In  addition, 
they  are  turning  out  wrapping,  kraft, 
and  other  profitable  grades! 

“A  stockholder  of  the  International 
Company  estimates  that  the  earnings  of 
that  concern  for  1917  will  he  close  to 
*15.000,000  above  the  normal  profits,  or 
approximately  twice  as  much  as  the  In¬ 
ternational  has  earned  in  dividends  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years. 

“The  publishers  of  the  United  States 
have  been  alarmed  because  .of  the 
threats  of  the  International  Company 
as  to  what  the  price  of  news  print  would 
be  in  1917,  and  have  been  cutting  down, 
printing  closer  papers.  There  has  been 
greater  economy  practiced  in  the  use 
of  white  paper  than  ever  before;  and, 
according  to  my  Information,  they  have 
u.sed  something  like  2.000  tons  less  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October  Just  passed 
than  they  did  during  the  same  month 
in  1915.  If  this  continues,  another  con¬ 
dition  will  arl.se,  for  consumption  will 
drop,  and  a  condition  will  be  brought 
alK)ut  where  the  supply  will  he  greater 
than  the  demand. 

“To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  economies 
that  are  in  the  minds  of  .some  publi.sh- 
ers,  I  need  only  to  state  that  last  week, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  publishers  of  Bo.ston, 
one  man  present  suggested  that  the 
newspapers  ofjthat  city  .should  print  but 
four  pages  on  .^9ndays,  letting  the  Sun¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  ^sues  carry  the  bulk 
of  the  advertising.  The  Idea  was  not 
endorsed  by  the  others,  but  it  shows 
the  drift  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  pub- 
li.shers,  and  the  economies  that  some 
of  them  are  willing  to  adopt. 

PREDICTS  A  BREAK  IN  PRICE. 

“I  predict  that  if  the  price  of  33.10  a 
hundred  pounds  is  to  stand  it  will 
be  accepted  as  an  effort  to  regulate  the 
price  that  publishers  of  the  United  States 
must  pay  for  news  print,  for  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  other  mills  will  not  make  a  price 
below  that  of  the  International.  If  that 
price  is  adhered  to,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  within  four  months  the  paper  com¬ 
panies  will  discover  that  the  habits  of 
economy  that  they  are  forcing  upon 
publishers  will  be  practiced  so  rigidly 
that  the  newspapers  will  cut  down  their 
consumption  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
demand  will  be  far  below  the  supply — 
.so  far,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
paper  manufacturers  will  be  compelled 
to  revise  the  price  to  save  the  industry. 

“I  think  It  is  true  that  the  paper 
corporations  feel  that  there  will  be  a 
decided  falling  off  In  consumption.  There 


'is  a  report,  w^B  I  antnot  able  to  verify, 
that  a'  paper  exchange  is  to  be.  o.r  has 
been  created  in  Canada,  where  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  mills  is  to  be  sent.  This 
exchange,  I  am  told',  expects  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus,  paying  the  mills  a  fixed 
price. 

“In  Canada  the  price  of  paper  has 
not  been  fixed,  but  the  belief  is  that  the 
mills  there  will  furnish  white  paper  to 
Canadian  publishers  for  32.50  a  hundred 
pounds,^  and  “will  charge  American  pub¬ 
lishers ‘“from'  33,  to  33.25  a  hundred 
-pounds. 

SATS  PAPER  MEN  FEAR  A  DROP. 

“Many  of  the  paper  mill  owners  and 
managements  are  timid  of  the  results 
at  the  increased  price,  and  'the  results 
that  will  follow.  However,  they  will 
likely  follow  the  lead  of  Phillip  T. 
Dodge,  of  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  who  is  a  man  of  very  great  cour¬ 
age,  and  whose  determination  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  price  has  resulted  in  the  fig¬ 
ure  which  his  company  has  set,  and 
which  will  compel  publishers  to  pay  not 
less  than  33.10  a  hundred  pounds  for 
news  print  at  the  mill,  plus  freight, 
storage,  insurance,  and  cartage,  or  an 
increase  of  over  65  per  cent. 

“If  this  price  is  maintained,  it  would 
not  surprise  me  if  a  number  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  went 
out  of  business  in  1917, 

“The  hope  lies  in  the  ability  of  the 
publishers  to  so  contract  their  demands, 
so  cut  down  the  size  of  their  papers,  and 
reduce  consumption  to  such  a  point,  that 
the  supply  will  be  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  mills,  in  self-protection, 
will  have  to  make  a  lower  price  in  order 
to  dispose  of  their  product.” 


McIntyre  discusses  new  rate 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Paper  Expert  Says  Price 
Fixed  Cannot  Be  Justified. 

“The  price  is  not  justified  by  increas¬ 
ed  costs,”  said  A.  G.  McIntyre,  paper 
expert  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  discussing  the 
International  Paper  Co.’s  quotation  for 
1917  news  print.  “Certainly  the  com¬ 
pany  show.s  a  poor  policy  to  take  exces¬ 
sive  profits  at  the  present  time,  taking 
advantage  cf  world  conditions,  and  the 
organization  perfected  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  Publishers  expected  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  wood,  wire,  felts,  coal, 
car-shortage,  and  labor  troubles,  but 
when  reduced  to  figures,  these  increas¬ 
es  in  cost  could  not,  ip  the  most  poor¬ 
ly  operated  mill,  amoimt  to,  more  than 
310  a  ton,  and  iti ,  ihe  ‘average  mill  not 
more  than  35  a^  ton. 

"For  the  first  half  of  1917  in  all  the 
mills,  and  for  all  of  1917  in  the  best 
mills,  the  increase  will  not  reach  more 
than  35  a  ton.  Publishers  are  willing, 
under  the  present  very  exceptional 
conditions,  to  concede  all  of  these  costs 
and  also  to  concede  considerable  prof¬ 
it,  since  manufacturers  in  other  lines 
are  taking  additional  profits,  but  mak¬ 
ing  all  these  concessions,  and  being 
very  generous  as  to  profits,  the  price 
is  at  least  one  half  a  cent  a  pound 
more  than  conditions  warrant. 

“Publishers  are  disappointed  at  the 
action  of  the  International  Paper  Co., 
whose  policy  is  one  that  will  be 
adopted  by  other  manufacturers. 

“If  newspaper  earnings  of  publish¬ 
ers  had  been  substantial  In  the  past, 
it  would  be  pos.sible  to  use  up  the  last 
three  or  four  years'  profits  for  these 
increased  prices,  but  the  publishing 
business  has  been  so  precarious  that 
they  have  no  leeway  in  this  connec¬ 
tion. 

"An  increase  in  advertising  rates  of 
t,  4,  «,  or  8  oents  a  line  will  not  be. 


gin  to  meet  the  costs  oV  maKe 
deficit  that  stares  the  newspapeqi  in 
tne  face.  There  will  be  2,ooo  pa^ra 
forced  out  of  business  in  1917,  and  not 
all  small  ones,  either. 

“The  present  condition  is  the  worst 
confronted  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  since  1907,  when  manu- 
facturers,  by  unfair  and  illegal  com¬ 
bination,  forced  the  price  of  paper  np 
50  cents,  a  condition  which  was  then 
thought  to  be  unbearable.  '  ■ 

“We  have  now  all  of  tho.se  elements, 
and  in  addition  to  the  increa.sed  cost  of 
paper,  there  will  be  the  publisher^ 
own  Increased  costs,  which  exists  just 
as  truly  as  that  of  the  news  print 
manufacturers. 

“It  is  a  dark  day  for  publishers,  who 
face  ruin  and  disappointment,  with  no 
quarter  offered.” 


APPEAL  TO  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Issues  Statement  Concern¬ 
ing  Menace  to  Life  of  Newspapers. 

Public  sentiment  is  to  be  aroused  to 
the  danger  that  confronts  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  United  States  in  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  white  paper.  An  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  is  to  be  started  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  informing  readers  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  new  price  will  pre¬ 
sent  to  publishers,  and,  in  turn,  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  subscribers.  Copy  for  the 
advertisement  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
Association,  and  it  is  expected  that 
within  a  few  days  practically  all  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  will  be  car¬ 
rying  the  message  to  the  people.  The 
announcement  of  the  paper  committee 
of  this  organization,  which  appears  on 
page  twenty-five,  states  that  it  expects 
that  2,000  newspapers  will  go  out  of 
business  during  1917,  because  of  the 
prohibitive  news  print  prices  which  , 
manufacturers  are  exacting  for  next 
year’s  supply.  It  is  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  most  publishers  will  be 
compelled  to  face  a  deficit  in  order  to 
meet  the  increase,  if  they  maintain  in 
the  future  the  same  measure  of  service 
they  have  rendered  to  the  public  in  the 
past 

The  fact  that  newspaper  s<irvicc  is  the 
cheapest  necessity  that  money  can  pur¬ 
chase,  is  set  forth,  and  that  advertising 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  way 
to  reach  customers,  is  made  plain.  All 
of  this,  the  advertisement  states,  has 
been  effected  by  a  world-wide  organiza¬ 
tion,  by  the  most  efficient  system,  in 
or^er  that  the  public  may  be  served 
foj;  the  smallest  possible  amount.  Cou¬ 
pled  ,wlth  the  increasing  cost  in  the 
matter  of  printing  a  newspaper,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  the 
cost  of  white  paper  is  the  most  serious 
problem  with  which  industry  in  the 
United  States  has  had  to  grapple  for 
many  years. 

WILL  AROUSE  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  idea  is  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
to  the  gravity  of  the  present  situation 
caused  by  the  present  shortage,  which 
enables  manufacturers  to  take  advant¬ 
age  by  raising  the  price  of  news  print 
the  first  of  the  year  to  a  point  in  excess 
of  the  earnings  of  most  newspapers,  ex¬ 
pecting  them  to  pass  the  cost  along  to 
the  public,  which  purchases  newspapers 
by  millions  of  copies  daily. 

It  is  said  that  representative  manu¬ 
facturers  of  news  print  of  the  I'nited 
States  and  Canada  were  in  New  York 
the  first  part  of  the  week,  previous  to 
the  announcement  of  the  price  of  news 
print  by  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  for  1917.  They  departed  for  their 
homes  when  the  price  was  made  public. 

{Continued  on  page  12)  , 
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HOW  NEWSPAPERS  STOP  WASTE  OF  NEWS  PRINT 


Circulation  Managers  of  Leading  Dailies  Outline  Policies  of  Conservation  and  Economy 
Practiced — Elimination  of  Return  Privilege  Always  Increases  Cash  Receipts — 
Cutting  Off  Free  Copies  a  Big  Factor — Press  Room  Waste  Utilized — 
Exchanges  Placed  on  Business  Basis. 


classified  ads  and  between  display  ads 
to  hair  line  rules  on  one  point  body. 

We  have  saved  about  four  pag:es  on 
Sunday  by  the  elimination  of  free  pub¬ 
licity  and  a  few  departments  that  have 
been  running  in  some  particular  inter¬ 
est  without  regard  to  news,  such  as 
musical  department,  etc. 

We  expect  to  extend  our  columns 
one-half  inch  as  soon  as  the  drawing's 
are  completed  for  changes  in  our  stereo¬ 
type  machinery.  This  will  add  about 
eighteen  columns  of  space  per  week, 
with  no  extra  cost  for  white  paper.” 


eacnta-  “We  have  cut  oft  all  foreign  ex- 
Vnited  changes.  We  have  cut  oft  all  free  copies. 

We  have  thus  been  able  to  save  more 
than  3,000  copies  daily,  or  aproximate- 
ly  one  million  copies  per  year.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  saving  on  white  paper 
and  the  consequent  profit,  we  have  in¬ 
creased  our  cash  revenue  from  circula¬ 
tion  over  the  amount  received  previous 
to  putting  into  effect  the  above  mea- 
surea 

“It  is  thus  shown  that  the  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  news  print  may  Indeed 
become  a  ‘blessing  in  disguise’  for  the 
unprecedented  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
news  print,  while  it,  of  course,  will 
eliminate  all  profits  even  to  the  most 
successful  publisher  in  the  country,  in 
fact,  it  will  cause  even  to  the  most  for¬ 
tunate  publisher  actual  loss,  yet  it  will 
have  caused  the  elimination  of  all  waste 
EGARDING  the  news  print  situ-  and  unnecessary  use  of  news  print,  and 
ation,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  I  predict  by  June  1,  1917,  the  price  of 
attention  to  a  portion  of  my  ad-  news  print  will  again  return  to  its  for- 
nade  five  months  ago,  before  the  mer  channela 

tional  Circulation  Managers’  As-  “The  increase  in  demand,  both  in  the 
n  Convention  at  Grand  Rapids.  United  States  and  abroad,  caused  by  the 
ige  11  of  the  Convention  Pro-  European  war,  coupled  with  the  desire 
s.)  My  subject,  ‘Looking  into  of  the  manufacturer  to  make  good  on 
lire  for  just  one  year,  what  do  I  dividends,  now  that  the  opportunity  is 
the  general  subject  of  circula-  at  hand,  has  caused  the  Increase  in  the 
While  I  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  price,  but  as  above  stated,  it  is  my  be- 
or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  I  said  Hef  that  by  June  1,  1917,  the  supply  will 
.  be  greater  than  the  demand,  and  the 

luce  to  the  minimum  all  over-  price  will  be  reduced  in  consequence; 
ions  and  unnecessary  distribu-  and  in  1918  the  newspaper  publisher 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  will  again  come  into  his  own,  and  the 
ion  manager  to  watch  diligently  Lord  knows,  he  will  be  deserving  of  It.” 


irom  ou  cents  to  #1.00  per  100  papers.  savings  still  inadequate. 

We  figured  that  we  would  lose  about  Charlei  B.  Blewer,  Cir,  Mgr.,  Binghamton  (N. 
20  per  cent,  of  our  circulation.  For  y.)  Pre»»; 

the  first  sixty  days  our  net  loss  was  14  “In  the  first  place,  we  were  allowing 
per  cent.  Since  then  we  have  been  a  10  per  cent,  return  from  our  subur- 
making  a  small  but  steady  increase,  ban  and  country  towns  and  city  news- 
wnlch  proves  to  us  that  we  are  at  the  stands.  We  have  cut  these  off,  which 
end  of  our  losing  period,  and  we  feel  gives  us  a  net  saving  of  about  800  pap- 
that  Inside  of  six  months  we  will  have  dally.  We  have  also  cut  off  350 

regained  most  of  our  loss.  By  this  complimentary  service  copies,  which 
method  we  not  only  saved  the  14  per  makes  a  total  of  1,150  copies  saved 
cent,  in  white  paper,  but  we  have  in-  each  day.  In  the  mailing  room,  where 
creased  our  receipts  50  per  cent.”  we  were  formerly  wrapping  our  square 

bundles  with  manila  paper  22x48  size, 
SAVES  15  TO  20  TONS  A  MONTH.  we  now  cut  this  size  into  three  parts 

Leflie  E.  Keafie,  Cir.  Mgr.,  Toledo  (0.)  Blade:  and  Use  them  as  caps  for'  the  bundle 
The  Daily  Blade  is  the  only  two-cent  aJ^d  the  remainder  is  wrapped  with  the 
newspaper  in  this  whole  territory.  In  waste  from  the  press.  In  this  way,  our 
spite  of  the  fact  we  have  put  the  follow-  wrapping  paper  for  the  square  bundles 
ing  into  effect:  goes  three  times  as  far  as  formerly. 

We  have  discontinued  all  returns  AVe  are  also  using  a  patent  tie-rope 
throughout  our  city,  suburban,  and  which  we  get  from  the  Unadilla  Tie  Co., 
country  territory.  This  even  holds  true  Unadilla.  N.  Y.,  for  our  city  bundles, 
for  street  sales  and  newsstand  sales,  which  the  boys  are  compelled  to  re- 
We  have  also  discontinued  all  compli-  turn  to  us  each  day.  While  these 
mentary  copies  and  service  copies  for  changes  are  giving  us  quite  a  saving, 
conductors  and  motormen  on  interurban  they  do  hot  begin  to  overcome  the  addi- 
lines.  We  have  discontinued  all  of  our  tional  cost  of  producing  our  paper.” 
copies  going  to  advertisers  and  adver-  cuts  oft  500  copies  a  day. 

Using  agents,  and  only  send  them  copies  ,  ^  , 

when  they  have  copy  running  to  show  Beacon: 

proof  of  insertion.  With  our  local  ad-  “The  first  thing  the  Beacon  did  to  re- 
vertisers,  we  furnish  only  the  larger  duce  the  consumption  of  news  print  was 
ones  with  one  or  two  complete  copies,  cut  off  the  return  privileges  to  all 
furnishing  them  with  clippings  for  the  news  dealers,  effective  September  1, 
balance.  All  of  our  exchanges  have  been  Some  of  them  reduced  their  or- 

discontinued  and  everyone  is  forced  ders,  and  others  cancelled  their  orders 
to  buy  and  pay  for  the  Blade  who  entirely,  but  to-day  we  are  receiving 
wishes  to  receive  it.  Our  editorial  de-  more  cash  from  our  news  dealers  than 
partment  buys,  in  return,  any  papers  ever  before. 

that  they  wish  to  receive.  In  our  office  “We  then  took  our  mailing  list  and  cut 
we  have  put  in  files  for  service  copies,  eff  ng  exchanges,  188  complimentaries, 
so  that  all  departments  may  use  these  140  foreign  advertisers,  and  we  seem  to 
files  for  clipping  purposes.  be  getting  along  just  as  well  without 

On  account  of  the  above  changes  we  them.  In  addition  to  this  we  cut  off  a 
have  been  able  to  cut  down  our  re-  number  of  free  copies  that  were  given 
turns  and  unpaid  circulation  to  a  mini-  out  in  our  business  office.  Local  adver- 
mum.  No  copies  are  wasted  in  any  man-  tisers,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 

ner.  It  means  a  saving  of  fifteen  to  calling  at  the  office  each  evening  and 

twenty  tons  per  month.”  getting  from  2  to  8  copies,  were  reduced 

_ _ _  „  _ _ _  _ _ _ to  half  their  usual  number.  No  copies 

MATERIAL  SAVINGS  IN  HOUSTON.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

were  given  them  unless  they  had  an  ad. 
O.  J.  Palmer,  Oen.  Mgr.,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post:  t  1  t 

'  ’  •  vertisement  in  the  paper.  In  less  than 

Since  the  white  paper  situation  be-  thirty  days’  time  we  had  cut  off  over  500 
came  acute,  .we  have  made  the  following  free  copies— a  saving  in  dollars  and  cents 
change  in  retrenchment :  ef  over  $1,000  a  year.  We  also  reduced 

Cut  off  nearly  1,000  copies  daily,  in-  our  waste  in  the  press  room  over  50  per 
eluding  exchanges,  complimentaries,  cent.” 

service  papers  advertisers  and  agen-  GREiATEat  cash  receipts. 

cies.  Under  our  present  system  the  only:  j.  b,  Erwin,  Cir.  Mgr..  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State: 
papers  that  go  to  advertisers  and-asen-ii  “Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
cies  are  the  ones  containing  advertls-  atiqn,^  several  months  ago,  we  discontin- 
ing  in  which  they  are  interested.  -8peil«  ued  .the  return  privilege  to  all  newsdeal. 
cd  papers  are  used  for  local  advertisers,  ecs  4ind  railway  news  companies,  plac- 
We  have  saved  about  two  colunina  a  ing  our  paper  strictly  on  a  paid  basis, 
day  by  reducing  the  rules  between  We  cut  out  most  of  our  exchanges,  abol- 


A  BLESSING  IN  DISGUISE? 

It.  B.  O.  Rose.  Cir.  Mgr.,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Evening  Poet : 


his  press  run  and  eliminate  all  waste,  increased  rex^eipts  through  economies. 
Those  of  you  who  have  not  already  done  j  P,,.  Cleveland  (O.)  Press: 

so,  should  place  your  exchanges,  your  Cleveland  Press  was  in  an  ex¬ 
correspondents’  and  service  papers  on  a  economize 

strictly  cash  basis.  .  .  .  when  the  news  print  situation  became 

I  know  of  a  news  print  manufac-  serious,  because,  for  the  past  ten 
turer  who  wrote  a  publisher  recently  yg^rs,  we  had  been  furthering  our  plans 
that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  news  paper  on  a  non-returnable 

print  was  ‘a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  basis.  We  had  succeeded  in  putting  our 
while  the  publisher  did  not  say  it  out  gntire  country  circulation,  city  carriers, 
loud,  I  feel  sure  that  he  thought  that  newsboys,  and  newsstands,  on  a  non- 
Mr.  Manufacturer  was  a  damphool  ^but  returnable  basis  for  a  period  of  two 
was  he?  years.  That  left  us  with  only  our  branch 

"Will  not,  cannot,  some  good  come  to  or  distributing  points,  in  the  city,  to 
the  publisher  in  the  unprecedented  ad-  regulate.  We  had  been  permitting  these 
vance  in  the  cost  of  news  print?  I  be-  distributing  points  a  5  jier  cent,  return 
lieve  so.  Why  do  l’ believe ‘so?  Immedl-  privilege.  For  the  past  three  months 
ate  conservation  measures  and,  in  the  this  has  been  reduced  so  that  at  the 
future,  such  methods  as  will  tend  to  present  time  it  is  averaging  about  1A4 
eliminate  waste  and  unnecessary  pro-  per  cent. 

duction.  “The  only  other  troubles  we  have  to 

"We  have  reduced  newsboys’  returns  contend  with  were  papers  sent  to  cor- 
frora  an  average  of  about  1,500  copies  respondents,  exchanges,  foreign  and  lo- 
Per  day  to  less  than  an  average  of  500  cal  advertisers.  We  were  never  very 
copies  per  day,  and  at  the  same  time  strong  with  frees  to  correspondents  and 
we  increased  the  price  on  our  sporting  exchanges,  so  that  these  two  items  were 
edition  from  one  cent  to  two  cents  per  very  easy  to  eliminate.  The  one  real 
copy.  We  cut  off  all  returns  from  city  problem  we  had  to  contend  with,  and  at 
agents,  thereby  saving  another  1,000  the  same  time  avoid  making  .  any 
copies  or  more.  We  also  increased  the  enemies,  was  foreign  and  local  adver- 
Price  of  the  sporting  edition  sold  by  tisers.  Too  much  freedom  has  been 
dty  and  suburban  agents  from  one  cent  granted  to  this  class  by  most  newspa- 
to  two  cents  per  copy.  It  was  not  nec-  pers.  We  felt,  however,  that  we  had 
cssary  to  cut  off  the  return  privilege  to  curb  these  departments,  and  we 
from  our  State  agents,  for  we  did  this  therefore  mailed  a  letter  to  each  of  our 
over  ten  years  ago.  Now  the  only  re-  advertisers  explaining  the  facts  about 
turns  we  have  are  from  newsboys,  and  the  increased  cost  of,  white  paper,  and 
out  of  a  circulation  of  40,000  we  have  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  curtail 
•ess  than  500  unsold  or  returned  copies  the  number  of  papers  to  be  sent  to 
per  day.  them.  The  result  was  that  a  copy  of 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


DISTRIBUTERS  CONDEMN 
WASTE  OF  NEWS  PRINT 


Sfthing  our  complimentary  list  entirety 
and  largely  reduced  the  number  of  ser¬ 
vice  copies.  We  are  using  the  greatest 
care  in  our  pressroom  to  reduce  the 
number  of  spoiled  copies  and  wa-ste  to 
a  minimum  and  have  reduced  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  our  paper  one-half  inch. 

“For  the  benefit  of  the  many  circulators 
who.  no  doubt,  will  be  interested.  I  will 
state  that  we  find  that,  while  many  of 
the  newsdealers  have  reduced  their  or¬ 
ders  we  are  now  really  getting  in  more 
cash  for  papers  sent  to  the  different 
dealers  than  before  we  cut  out  the  re¬ 
turn  privilege.” 


Representative  of  Big  Chicago  Conrem 
Points  Out  Some  Costly  Errors  Made 
by  Publishers  in  Their  Cirrulation 
Departments—  How  Reforms  Can  Be 
Arromplished. 

W.  J.  McMurray,  of  the  Hotel  and 
Railroad  News  Company,  of  Chicago 
say.s,  regarding  that  big  conc  ern’s  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  news  print  waste: 

"A  very  small  number  of  the  leading 
outside  dailies  handled  in  Chicago  on  a 
large  scale  are  on  a  non-returnable 
basi.s.  It  is  the  paper  struggling  tor 
circulation  that  is  forced  to  send  papers’ 
to  Chicago  on  a  returnable  liasis,  else 
lose  the  representation.  They  must  make 
a  showing  in  order  to  influenc-e  national 
adverti.sers  their  way. 

“We  are  distributing  agents  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  and  represent  a 
number  of  leading  papers  throughout 
the  country.  When  the  return  limit  was 
in  effect  we  tried  in  every  way  to  save 
the  publishers  from  unnecessary  waste. 
It  is  our  aim  to  hold  returns  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  figure  by  adjusting  dealer.s’  orders 
ourselves,  immediately  after  every  col¬ 
lection,  thereby  holding  returns  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  low  figure.  We  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  dealer’s  judgment  to  fix  his 
own  order,  for  we  found  from  experi¬ 
ence  a  majority  believe  in  stocking  up 
at  the  publishers’  expense.  So  long  as 
a  publication  is  fuliy  returnable  most 
dealers  seem  to  lose  all  sense  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  make  sure  his  store  is  well 
stocked  at  the  other  fellow’s  expense. 

"The  Editor  and  Publisher’s  move  to 
influence  publishers  to  cut  down  the 
complimentary  list  is  a  good  move,  and 
one  the  publi.sher  should  appreciate.  ' 
“Exchanges,  free-to-adverti.sers,  and 
agencies  other  than  those  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  paper  should  be  eli.ninated. 
They  are  evils  that  are  worse  for  the 
publisher  than  allowing  returns,  for  it 
has  been  a  breeder  of  carele.s.sness  and 
di.shonesty.  A  large  number  of  the  ex¬ 
changes  and  free  copies  find  thc-ir  way 
into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  dealers 
and  agents,  which  means  they  are  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale  or  the  headings  returned  to 
the  publisher  for  credit.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  in  some  cities  there  are  per¬ 
sons  who  make  it  a  busine.ss  of  gather¬ 
ing  exchanges  from  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  at  the  end  of  each  day.” 
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MANX  ECnNO.MIES  IN  ETrECT. 

A.  0.  Cowan,  Or,  Ugr.,  Winnipeg  (Jfaa.) 

Free  Prett: 

“About  a  year  ago  the  return  privilege 
granted  to  newsdealers  was  entirely  dis¬ 
continued,  after  a  gradual  reduction  for 
.sc'veral  months  previous  to  that  time. 

“On  October  1,  1916,  all  exchange,  cor¬ 
respondents’  and  employees’  copies  were 
discontinued.  Complimentary  and  ser¬ 
vice  papers  have  been  closely  checked 
for  some  time  past,  and  only  amount 
to  a  few  copies  at  the  present  time. 

“Press  orders  are  checked  very  closely, 
so  that  the  overrun  may  be  kept  as  low 
as  possible,  and  strict  inquiry  made 
whenever  this  waste  appears  excessive. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  to  get  spoiled  pa¬ 
pers  from  the  pressroom  in  order  to  get 
sufficient  waste  papers  to  provide  the 
mailing-room  with  single  wrappers. 

“No  efforts  to  Increase  our  circulation 
in  territory  where  the  price  is  very  low 
have  been  made  for  about  a  year  past, 
and  the  rate  to  newsdealers  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  has  been  increased  so  that  their 
orders  call  for  no  more  papers  than  are 
actually  required.” 


When  Friend  Office  Boy  Stalls  off  a  Bio  Bunch  of  Trouble  for  the 
SpoR’nNQ  Editor. 


LAR(,'E  SAVING  OF  NEWS  PRINT. 

JoMn  J).  Simmons,  Cir.,  Mgr.,  Atlanta  (Oo.) 
Journal : 

“On  July  2,  1916,  the  return  privilege 
was  abolished,  the  street  price  of  the 
dally  increased  from  2  cents  per  copy 
to  3  cents  per  copy,  subscription  rates 
advanced  20  per  cent.,  the  price  to 
newsboys  and  dealers  advanced  50  per 
cent.,  all  exchanges  and  complimentary 
copies  had  been  discontinued.  Adver¬ 
tisers  limited  to  one  copy  of  the  pa¬ 
per  containing  their  ad,  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  ten  proofs  of  their  ad 
appearing  in  any  issue,  and  one  com¬ 
plete  paper. 

“All  mailing  list  subscriptions  are 
payable  strictly  in  advance,  and  the 
paper  is  discontinued  the  day  subscrip¬ 
tion  runs  out.  Service  copies  have 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum. 

“Notwithstanding  all  this  saving,  the 
Journal’s  net  paid  circulation  is  just 
at)out  the  same  as  it  was  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  one  year  ago.  The 
further  saving  was  brought  about  by 
keeping  the  press  runs  close  on  each 
edition,  so  as  to  prevent  having  too 
many  left  over.  .All  waste  having  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  running 
only  such  papers  as  there  Is  a  demand 
for,  and  a  cash  Income  to  cover,  has 
resulted  In  a  large  saving  In  our  white 
paper  stock.” 


NO  LOSS  IN  PAID  CIRCULATION. 

Martin  A.  Miner,  Oir.  Mgr.,  Utica  (.V.  y.) 
Observer : 

“Early  last  June,  the  return  privilege 
was  abolished  entirely,  with  no  loss  in 
paid  circulation. .  All  complimentary 
and  other  free  eppies  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  taken,  from  our  lists,  were  cut 
off.  Our  exchange  list  was  already  on 
a  paid  basis.  Papers  to  advertisers 
are  sent  only  on  days  when  advertise¬ 
ments  appear.  Our  paid  circulation 
has  increased  nearly  a  thousand  copies 
during  the  past  six, months,  while  our 
press  run  shows  an  increase  of  only 
about  two  hundred  copies.” 


FULL  PROGRAMME  OF  ECONOMIES. 

John  M.  .Sekniid,  Cir.  Mgr.,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 

Xews : 

“We  have  done  everything  possible  to 
cut  out  waste.  To  be  specific,  however, 
we  have  cut  off  the  return  privilege  to 
all  city  newsdealers  and  carriers.  The 
newsboys  are  allowed  an  exchange 
privilege  on  early  editions  only.  In  the 
country  we  allow  no  return  privilege 
excepting  to  agents  in  the  larger  cities 
where  we  have  a  transient  sale,  and  the 
limit  is  3  per  cent.  We  have  cut  off 
all  foreign  advertisers,  sending  them 
each  issue  out  of  the  surplus  and  re¬ 
turns  that  are  received  from  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  In  this  manner  the  mailing  of 
such  copies  is  delayed  twelve  hours,  but 
it  answers  the  purpose.  Employees’ 
copies  have  been  discontinued. 

“Local  advertisers  are  limited  to  their 
actual  needs  in  the  way  of  complete 
copies  and  are  given  clippings  taken 
out  of  our  press  room  waste  for  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  their  advertisement 
which  they  might  desire.  All  compli¬ 
mentary  and  dead-head  copies  have 
been  discontinued.  Exchanges  have  all 
been  placed  on  a  cash  basis.  We  pay 
for  what  we  need  and  expect  other  pub¬ 
lishers  to  do  the  same  with  our  paper. 
So  much  for  the  output. 

"Agents  in  the  larger  towns  in  Indiana 
must  ship  back  the  whole  paper  by  In- 
terurban  freight  whenever  the  supply  of 
unsold  Is  large  enough  to  warrant  a 
shipment.  In  this  way  we  practically 
conserve  all  of  our  unsold  copies.  The 
twine  is  also  shipped  back  at  regular 
intervals  and  we  allow  agents  3  cents 
per  pound  for  all  the  good  twine  that 
is  received.  This  is  also  done  grenerally 
in  the  city,  where  we  use  old  newspap¬ 
ers  for  wrappers. 

“All  newsdealers  in  the  city  receive 


their  copies  unwrapped,  through  car¬ 
riers,  out  of  our  various  sub-stations. 
In  this  manner  we  not  only  deliver  the 
papers  flat  and  in  a  more  presentable 
shape,  but  also  save  the  time  of  wrap¬ 
ping,  label,  paste,  and  wrapping  paper. 

“We  have  recently  started  to  use  a 
patented  tie,  made  out  of  sa.sh  cord, 
which  is  guaranteed  to  undergo  1,000 
wrappings.  These  are  returned  from 
our  various  substations  daily. 

“We  have  practiced  other  economies 
in  our  various  departments  but  those 
enumerated  above  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant.” 

RAISBai  PRICK  TO  2C. 

F.  R.  Oyster,  Cir.  Mgr.,  Harrisburg  (Pu.i  Tele¬ 
graph. 

“VV'^e  have  cut  off  returns,  raisid  the 
price  of  our  paper  on  the  street  to  2 
cents  per  copy,  cut  our  free  list  to  the 
limit,  and  in  other  ways  have  made  a 
saving.  We  have  also  cut  our  ii''W3- 
space  allotment  and  cut  off  pages  when¬ 
ever  possible.  We  hope  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  able  to  introduce  other 
changes  to  help  along  these  lines.” 


GETTING  DOWN  TO  BED  ROCK. 

H.  ir.  Wheeler,  Cir.  Mgr.,  Hartford  ICt.)  Times  : 

”In  order  to  do  our  share  toward  con¬ 
serving  the  newspaper  supply  we  have: 

“First:  Placed  our  exchanges  on  the 
full  price  basis  to  all  publishers.  We 
pay  full  price  for  all  papers  we  use  on 
our  exchange  table  and  charge  our  reg¬ 
ular  $8  a  year  rate  to  all  publishers  who 
desire  our  paper. 

“Second:  We  have  worked  out  a  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  we  mail  our  paper  to 
foreign  advertisers  only  on  the  days 
that  their  advertisements  appear. 

“Third:  We  have  cut  off  the  return 
privilege  to  all  newsdealers  and  distrib¬ 
uting  agents.  During  the  World  Series 
we  even  issued  our  extras  on  a  non- 
returnable  basis  and  our  sales  were 
larger  than  ever  before. 

“Fourth:  We  do  not  have  more  than 
100  left-over  papers  a  day  and  these 
left-overs  are  utilized  for  wrapping  city 
bundles.  We  have  reduced  our  free  and 
complimentary  list  to  a  great  extent 
and  expect  to  reduce  it  still  more  on 
January  1." 


ON  A  PAID  BASIS. 

J.  M.  Annenberg,  Cir.  Mgr.,  Schenectady  (-V. 
V.)  Union-Star: 

“The  Union-Star  was  the  first  daily 
newspapier  in  this  section  of  the  State 
to  abolish  absolutely  the  returns  to 
everyone:  the  complimentary  list  has 
been  abolished:  we-  send  to  advertis¬ 
ers  copies  of  our  issue  only  when  their 
ad  appears:  and  every  other  waste  pos¬ 
sible  cut  down  to  where  we  have  very 
few  copies  that  are  not  paid  for.” 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


ERVIN  WARDMAN 


Ervin  WARDMAN,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Sun  Publishing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  impresses  one  as  a  man  of  unusual  force.  That  he  possesses' re¬ 
markable  foresight  is  well  known  on  Park  Row,  where  he  has  worked  for 
thirty  years.  He  is  as  capable  in  the  business  department  as  in  the  editorial 
end.  As  an  editorial  writer— and  he  is  one  of  the  most  forceful  in  America— 
he  favors  short,  crisp  sentences.  Clarity  and  brevity  are  habits  of  thought  and 
of  expression  with  him.  This  faculty  enables  him  to  conduct  the  business  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Sun  with  telling  directness.  It  is  the  trait  that  appealed  to  Mr. 
Munsey  when  he  selected  him  for  that  position  when  he  consolidated  the  Press 
with  the  Sun,  and  caused  him  to  remark  that  Mr.  Wardman  is  the  best  equip¬ 
ped  man  in  New  York  for  the  position  he  holds.  When  he  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  becoming  a  star  re¬ 
porter  in  a  few  months.  He  handled  the  Johnstown  flood  for  that  paper,  and 
a  short  time  afterward  was  made  assistant  city  editor — unusual  progress  on 
the  Tribune  in  the  old  days.  Later  he  went  to  the  Press,  with  which  paper  he 
was  connected  continuously,  except  for  the  time  he  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  He  was  successively  editor  and  business  director  of  the  Press. 
The  above  photograph  shows  him  at  work  at  his  desk. 


PRINT  SITUATION 
BEFOREOHIO  PUBLISHERS 

g^grne  La'»  Also  Discussed  at  Meeting 
Select  List  of  Dailies— Suggestions 
Paper  Conservation — Repeal  of 

Federal  Circulation  Statute  Pro¬ 
posed. 

Plans  for  meeting  the  high  cost  of 
news  print  paper,  and  suggestions  look¬ 
ing  to  the  improvement  of  the  Federal 
Uw  governing  the  publication  of  circu¬ 
lation  statements,  were  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Seiect  List  of  Ohio  Daily 
Newspapers  at  the  Cleveland  Advertis¬ 
ing  Oub  on  Wednesday.  This  is  the 
first  regular  meeting  to  be  held  in  Cleve- 
Innd  by  this  organization,  and  the  first 
to  be  held  outside  of  Columbus,  except¬ 
ing  the  summer  meetings  at  Cedar 
Point 

Noted  advertising  men,  publishers, 
and  city  officials  attended  the  meeting 
and  spoke  on  pertinent  topics  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  craft. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Elbert  H. 
Baker,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  who  told  the  mem¬ 
bers  what  his  newspaper  is  doing  to 
eliminate  waste  and  cut  down  the  cost. 
Mr.  Baker  told  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
plan  to  reduce  the  width  of  margins, 
thereby  saving  nearly  one  column  on 
each  sheet.  This  can  be  done,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  by  altering  the  presses  at  a 
moderate  outlay,  which  is  more  than 
made  up  on  the  saving  of  paper.  C.  H. 
Spencer,  publisher  of  the  Newark  (O.) 
Advocate,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  said  be  is  following  that  plan 
now.  Others  said  they  propose  to 
adopt  it. 

W.  O.  Littick,  president  of  the  S.  L. 
(X  ,D.,  and  publisher  of  the  Times-Rec- 
ord,  Zanesville,  O.,  told  of  the  objects 
of  the  organization,  and  what  the  List 
has  accomplished  recently,  notably  uni¬ 
formity  of  advertising  throughout  the 
entire  list. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CO-OPERATION. 

Suggestions  for  cooperation  were  out¬ 
lined  by  Albert  J.  Leitch,  business  engi¬ 
neer  and  counsellor  of  Cleveland.  La¬ 
mar  T.  Beman,  Director  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare;  Robert  E.  Ward,  foreign  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  S.  L.  O.  D.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  city;  W.  J.  Rad- 
datz,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  and  T.  P.  Cagwin,  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Con'bierce,  also 
spoke. 

About  thirty  advertising  managers  of 
Cleveland  were  present  at  the  open  ses¬ 
sion.  There  were  thirty-two  members 
of  the  List  in  attendance,  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  membership,  and  the  largest 
gathering  In  the  history  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

In  the  resolutions  adopted  looking  to 
meeting  the  cost  of  white  paper.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  condition  might  be 
offset  by  an  increase  in  advertising  and 
subscription  rates.  No  definite  action 
was  taken  by  the  body  as  a  whole,  al¬ 
though  individual  members  may  act  as 
they  see  fit 

In  the  resolution  adopted  looking  to 
publication  of  semi-annual  circulation 
reports,  attention  ofthe  Ohio  members  of 
Congre.ss  will  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  organization  believes  the  Federal 
Isw  governing  this  subject  should  be 
amended  to  provide  a  penalty  for  false 
statements,  or  that  the  law  should  be 
repealed  entirely.  As  it  stands,  the  mem- 
***■8  claim,  it  does  not  prevent  publica- 
tlon  of  false  statements,  and  thereby 
loses  its  object. 


YODER  HEADS  CAPITAL  BUREAU 


Succeeds  Lowell  Mellett  in  Charge  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  News. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  21. — 
The  Washington  Bureau  of  the  United 
Press  Associations,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  was  on  Monday  placed 
under  the  managership  of  J.  P.  Yoder, 
succeeding  Lowell  Mellett,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  in  London. 

Mr.  Yoder  was  educated  in  Washing¬ 
ton  schools  and  began  his  newspaper 
career  here  on  the  Times.  Seven  years 
ago  he  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Press  Bureau  staff,  and  after  considera¬ 
ble  service  in  the  New  York  Bureau, 
was  sent  to  Boston,  Chicago,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  points  as  manager  or  assist¬ 
ant  manager. 

About  a  year  ago  he  returned  to 
Washington,  where  he  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  to  Mr.  Mellett.  In  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign,  Mr.  Yoder  travelled  with  Col. 
Roosevelt,  covering  more  than  10,000 
miles  in  the  speaking  tour. 

Mr.  Mellett  will  join  the  forces  of  Eld 
L.  Keen,  European  manager  for  the 
United  Press  in  London,  and  will  assist 
in  the  general  extension  work  of  the 
associations  in  Europe. 

President  Roy  W.  Howard,  of  the 
United  Press,  telegraphed  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  changes: 

“In  the  appointment  of  J,  P.  Yoder 
as  manager  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  United  Press,  effective  to-day, 
we  have  followed  the  U.  P.  policy  of  pro¬ 
moting  men  in  the  line  of  advancement 


In  the  organization.  Mr.  Yoder  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  qualified,  having  served 
in  several  of  our  bureaus  In  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  hav¬ 
ing  been' assistant  manager  at  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  last  year. 

"Lowell  Mellett,  who  Is  succeeded  by 
Yoder,  leaves  the  Washington  bureau 
to  enter  the  foreign  field,  where  the 
United  Press  Is  making  extensive  de¬ 
velopments.  Under  the  present  plan  it 
Is  expected  that  Mellett  will  soon  sail 
for  London  to  join  the  forces  of  Eld  L. 
Keen,  general  European  manager.” 


WILLIAM  BARNES  IS  EDITOR 


Republican  Leader's  Name  Heads  Al¬ 
bany  Eveninf!  Journal  Columns. 

(Special  to  Tub  Editob  and  Pcbushcb.) 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  23. — For  the 
first  time  since  William  Barnes  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal  Company  the  name  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  leader  appeared  this  week  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Journal  as 
editor.  Coincident  with  this,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Journal  Company 
elected  Oliver  A.  Quayle  business  man¬ 
ager  in  place  of  Conde  Hamlin,  resigned. 
Mr.  Quayle  will  remain  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company.  William  J.  Bren¬ 
nan  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  FVanklin  S.  Craley,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Conde  Hamlin,  who  took  charge  of 
the  Evening  Journal  temporarily  after 
the  death  of  John  H.  Lindsay,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  his  home  In  Stamford,' Conn., 
early  in  January. 


ADVERTISING  CLEAN-UP 
ABOUT  DUE  IN  CHICAGO 

Richard  H.  Lee  WiU  Conduct  It  for 
the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  W. — Fake  Piano  and  Clothing 
Ads  Especially  Denounced  by  Him 
in  Address. 

Richard  H.  Lee,  general  counsel  for 
the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
addressed  the  Chicago  Advertising  Club 
on  Tuesday,  and  aroused  the  grreatest  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  his  projected  attack  on 
fraudulent  advertising  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Lee  went  from  Chicago  to  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  will  aissist  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  International  Auto¬ 
mobile  League,  after  which  he  ■will  re¬ 
turn  to  direct  a  general  clean-up  of  ad¬ 
vertising  conditions  in  Chicago. 

“The  worst  advertising  fraud  perpe¬ 
trated  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,” 
he  said  at  the  Advertising  Association 
luncheon,  “is  the  $25  suit  of  clothes 
for  $15. 

“Advertising  of  ‘cut-rate’  piano  sales 
comes  next  in  the  fake  category. 

“The  advertising  of  this  clothing 
brings  many  customers  who  wsmt  a  $25 
suit  and  think  they  are  getting  it 
cheaper.  They  get  ‘stung’  in  their  pur¬ 
chase,  though  the  suit  may  be  a  fair 
$15  value.  , 

“The  piano  advertisements  describe 
the  instrument  of  a  high-class  company 
at  perhaps  $625  standard  price  and  sold 
by  them  for  $225.  They  usuadly  adver- 
.  tlse  six  or  seven  ‘bargains’  of  this  kind 
'  in  high-class  pianos. 

“When  the  customer  attempts  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  piano,  however,  he  is  inform-' 
ed  that  it  has  Just  been  sold,  but  the 
clerk  says  they  have  something  just  as 
good. 

“I  have  investigated  these  piano  deal¬ 
ers  and  found  that  the  ‘just-sold’  pianos 
never  leave  the  shops,  but  are  kept 
there,  day  after  day,  to  attract  trade. 
In  a  number  of  cases  we  have  taken 
the  number  of  the  piano  to  prove  it. 

TWO  CL.A8SEB  OF  OFFENDERS. 

“There  are  two  classes  of  offenders 
against  the  ethics  of  advertising  and  the 
laws  which  govern  it  The  first  is  the 
man  who,  in  his  zeal  for  business,  over¬ 
states  the  merits  of  his  product;  he  can 
be  corrected.  The  other  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  out  simply  to  get  the 
money.  If  he  were  not  writing  copy,  he 
would  be  picking  a  pocket  robbing  a 
house,  or  scuttling  a  ship.  He  must 
bo  prosecuted. 

“The  public  has  a  right  to  believe  the 
advertising  they  read.  The  advertiser  has 
a  right  to  have  his  advertisements  be¬ 
lieved.  He  pays  money  for  the  space 
he  occupiea  He  gives  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  effort  to  make  his  copy 
convincing.  He  would  not  tolerate  an 
undesirable  neighbor  near  his  residence, 
and  1  know  of  no  reason  why  he  should 
permit  an  advertisement  to  be  run  next 
to  his  which  casts  a  doubt  on  every 
statement  he  makea 
“I  believe  when  the  public  awakens 
to  the  doctrine  of  truth  in  advertising 
it  will  class  the  newspaper  which  know, 
ingly  accepts  false  and  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising  as  an  aid  in  the  crime  of  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretences.” 

It  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lee 
that  the  National  Vigilance  Committee 
exposed  and  started  prosecution  of  the 
Emerson  Motors  Company  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Automobile  League. 


Don’t  spend  too  much  time  mooning 
over  the  fact  that  the  mill  will  never 
grind  with  the  water  that  has  passed. 
Just  buckle  In  and  fill  up  the  hopper. 
There  is  more  water  coming  down  the 
mill  race. 


JO 
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SPENDS  MILUON  A  YEAR 


REPORTERS  MUST  STUDY 


ADVERTISING  HIS  GUM 


Du  tfieSide  ofifie^d 


The  w«y  of  the  reformer  is  harfl.  Tery  hard.  The  world  knows  little  about 
It.  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  reformer  shows  the  acars  of  the  conflict,  the  paJn  of 
hope  deferred,  the  mijtbty  wares  of  despair  that  wash  over  a  great  pulpoee. 

The  path  of  the  reformef  Is  loneliness.  iHe  must  live  from  within.  His 
alms  must  be  his  source  of  strength.  A  great  pur^i^  bs  an  isolation.  The 
world  cares  not  for  your  struggles.  It  cares  only  to  rejoice  in.  your  Anal 
triumph.  Christ  was  alone  In  Gethsemane.  but  on  the  Mount.  Where  food  was 
provided,  the  attendance  was  four  thousand.  —Prom  the ’life  of  John  Swlnton. 


William  C.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  is  an  Enthngiast 
on  the  Subject  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
licity  and  is  One  of  the  Largest  Users 
of  Space  —  He  Tells  What  He  Has 
Accomplished. 

William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  the  chewing- 
gum  man,  who  spends  a  million  dollars 
a  year  in  newspaper  advertising,  talked 
entertainingly  a  few  days  ago  with 
President  M.  E.  Foster,  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  about  paid  publicity. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Wrigley  said: 

“It  Just  shows  what  you  can  do  by 
keeping  everlastingly  at  it.  I  believe  in 
new.spaper  advertising,  and  I  know  it 
pays,  especially  if  you  advertise  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  the  people  want  and  really  need. 
It  is  Just  as  customary  now  for  a  man 
to  have  a  package  of  chewing  gum  in 
his  pocket  as  it  formerly  was  to  carry 
a  case  of  cigarettes.  You  are  offered  a 
piece  of  Wrigley’s  now  more  frequent¬ 
ly  than  you  are  offered  a  cigar. 

“We  spend  over  a  million  dollars  a 
year  advertising  Wrigley’s  gum,  and  we 
never  stop.  The  trouble  with  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  that  they  are  spasmodic  in 
their  efforts.  They  will  start  on  a  six 
months’  or  a  year’s  campaign,  and  when 
the  bills  come  in  they  become  frighten¬ 
ed.  They  may  have  made  their  particu¬ 
lar  brand  of  goods  popular  for  a  little 
while,  but  they  don’t  keep  their  articles 
constantly  in  the  public’s  mind,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  public’s  demand  soon  has 
ceased. 

“I  have  never  discontinued  my  adver- 
tisiug  campaign,  and  instead  of  decreas¬ 
ing  it  I  intend  to  make  it  all  the  more 
extensive. 

A  TRY-OUT  IN  CANADA. 

“I  have  Just  tried  out  a  new  experi¬ 
ment  in  Canada,  In  that  country  I  de¬ 
cided  to  use  the  newspapers  exclusively 
for  my  advertising,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  the  results  have  been  even  beyond 
my  expectation.  We  want  to  reach  the 
I>cople  quickly  and  directly,  and  I  And 
that  newspapers  do  the  work. 

"Our  business  is  growing  each  day.  It 
may  astonish  you  to  know  that  we  sell 
a  mtllioh  dollars’  worth  of  Wrigley’s 
gum  in  Texas  every  year.  We  have 
carried  our  campaign  into  Europe  and 
Asia.  We  sell  Wrigley’s  in  Japan,  China, 
Pt'.’ssia,  Egypt,  and  in  Africa.  We  have 
taught  both  Christians  and  heathens  to 
chew  gum,  and  I  think  we  have  to  a 
certtUn  extent  benefited  the  race,  for 
gum  has  displaced  chewing  tobacco  and 
oven  cigars  and  cigarettes  in  thousands 
of  instances. 

“Men  who  were  formerly  addicted  to 
tiie  habit  of  carrying  cigars  in  their 
mouths,  mainly  to  have  something  to 
chew,  are  now  using  gum  as  a  substi¬ 
tute. 

“I  don’t  ciaim  to  be  a  philanthropist, 
and  We  are  not  in  the  gum  business 
merely  for  the  world’s  benefit,  but  I  do 
insist  that  wc  have  -lone  our  part  in 
making  pe^'ple  discard  iiabits  tluit  are 
expensive  if  not  deleterious,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  one  that  is  certainly  not  harmful 
and  in  many  ways  helpful.” 

It  has  been  said  on  good  authority 
that  Mr.  Wrigley  has  about  concluded 
t(  repeat  in  the  United  Stateo  l  is  suc¬ 
cessful  Canadian  experiment  of  using 
daily  newsp.ipers  only  for  his  advertis¬ 
ing. 


New  Sulphite  Plant 
A  14,000,000  plant  is  contemplated  by 


A  SHORT  TIME  AGO  I  received 
from  p  man  who  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  the  newspaper  situa¬ 
tion  around  the  country  a  letter  in 
"which  he  wrote  that  while  it  may 
be  said  that  the,  American  business 
man  is  interested  in  one  great  thiAgi, 
— the  making  of  money — this  same 
statement  cannot  be  said  of  news¬ 
paper  men  as  a  class. 

“I  think  it  Is  reasonably  safe,”  he 
writes,  “to  say  that  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  of 
newspapers  of  the  country  are  los¬ 
ing.  money.  This  statement  could  be 
verified  by  Government  statistics, 
which  I  believe  would  show  that  the 
publishing  business  rates  near  the 
top  in  volume  and  near  the  bottom 
in  credit  rating  see  Bradstreet’s  and 
Dun’s  reporta 

1  ■“The  answer  is  obvious.  News¬ 
paper  men  are  obsessed  with  the 
ideal  of  service.  They  are  giving 
their  time,  their  talents,  and  their 
means  to  serving  their  fellow-men, 
to  the  service  of  their  communities, 
to  heiping  out  their  feilowa  News¬ 
paper  men  are  notoriously  underpaid. 
And  so,  it  comes  about  that  in  the 
average  newspaper  office  the  man 
at  the  helm  is  not  a  business  man. 
He  is  an  idealist.’^  — 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
notable  exceptions,  such  as  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 
William  L.  McLean,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  E.  A.  Grozier,  of  the 
Boston  Post,  and  other  men  of  that 
■kind,  merely  prove  the  rule. 

On  top  of  that  comes  a  letter  from 
Merle  ’Thorpe,  now  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  formerly  head  of  the  School  of 
'Journalism  at  Kansas  University.  He 
jsays  that  he  sent  blanks  to  690  Kan- 
!sas  newspaper  publishers,  but  it 
seems  that  only  200  had  records  by 
which  they  could  answer  his  ques¬ 
tions. 

“BYom  the  material  collected,”  his 
letter  says,  “we  found  that  in  many 
cases — a  majority  is  my  recollection 
— the  newspapers  were,  losing  money 
and  the  editors  were  forced  to  make 
enough  out  of  the  Job  printing  plant 
to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Without  giving  definite  fig¬ 
ures,  it  can  be  said  that  there  arj 
hundreds  of  country  editors  to  my 
personal  knowledge  who  are  running 
their  newspaper  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  and  in  very  much  the 
'same  spirit  as  many  ministers  are 
undergoing  hardships  In  carrying  out 
a  work  for  which  thtiy  feel  they  have 
been  called.  YerJr 'rCrfl'tmber  ‘A  Doc¬ 
tor  of  the  Old  Well,  I  have 

seen  the  doctor’s  counterpart  in  many 
a  small  new^hper  ’ office.” 


THIS  noon  I  talked  with  a  young 
college  man  who  is  interested  in  'be-  * 
coming  a  special  advertising  writer. 

When  1  made  the  statement  that 
we  attract  what  we  are,  he  looked 
surprised,  and  accepted  It  as  some¬ 
thing  new. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  as  old  as 
the  ages. 

We  get  better  friends  when  we  be¬ 
come  better. 

Opportunities  come  to  us  when  we 
are  ready  to  welcome  them. 

The  things  that  belong  to  us  come 
to  us  in  obedience  to  the  working  of 
natural  law. 

John  Burroughs  was  scientifically 
right  when  he  wrote  his  poem: 

Serene,  I  (old  my  bands  and  wait. 

Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea ; 

I  rave  no  more  ’gainst  Time  or  Fate, 

For  lo !  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

The  important  thing  is  to  BE. 
What  we  are  determines  in  la'ge 
measure  what  we  possess. 

“Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together”  is 
truth  compressed  into  a  homely  say¬ 
ing. 

When  we  desire  clean,  wholesome, 
inspiring  associates  we  must  not  rush 
out  seeking  them. 

Our  first  task  is  to  be  clean,  •whole¬ 
some,  inspiring.  We  must  be  what 
we  want  our  friends  to  be.  When  we 
do  this  they  will  spring  into  being — 
come  to  us  magically  out  of  the  un¬ 
known. 

We  become'  like  the  things  we  love. 
To  love  is  to  possess. 

Some  men  have  their  millions  in¬ 
vested  in  friendships  that  yields  prof¬ 
its  in  the  form  of  love  and  neighborli¬ 
ness  and  warmth. 

Some  have  their  millions  in  Things 
that  yield  profits  in  Things. 

Our  possessions  advertise  to  the 
world  what  our  loves  are — and  what 
we  are  at  the  heart  of  us. 

NOT  LONG  AGO  there  died  in  a  West¬ 
ern  city  a  man  who  had  built  up  a 
great  newspaper  property. 

He  was  one  of  the  powerful  men  of 
,^his  town.  He  had  made  his  millions. 
His  name  was  familiar  to  all. 

But"  when  he  died,  no  one  mourned 
very  mucH.  ‘ 

Even  his  children  breathed  forth  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

He  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  cap¬ 
turing  the  dollars  of  men.  He  was  a 
failure  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
winning  men’s  hearts. 

He  fought  and  gouged  and  raved 
and  tore  his  way  upward  to  financial 
success. 

And  when  he  died  his  city  exclaimed, 
“Thank  Godl” 

But - 


MECHANICAL  PROCESSES 

Columbus  (O.)  Daily  Monitor  Adopu 
Practical  Method  of  Temhing  How 
Copy  Is  Handled  from  Writer’s  Hand 
to  Printed  Page — Classes  Held  Week¬ 
ly- 

The  Columbus  Daily  Monitor,  which 
recently  purchased  new  presses,  lino- 
types,  and  other  equipment,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  unique  feature  of  work  for  re¬ 
porters. 

Each  Saturday  afternoon  A.  A.  Hoop- 
ingarner,  news  editor,  and  other  desk 
men  take  a  squad  of  reporters  in  hand, 
to  show  them  what  becomes  of  copy 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  reporters’ 
hands  until  it  appears  in  print. 

It  is  planned  to  familiarize  each  re¬ 
porter  with  each  detail  of  newspaper 
work  with  which  reporters  generally 
are  not  familiar. 

Beginning  ■with  the  composing  room, 

It  is  planned  to  devote  several  Satur¬ 
days  to  teaching  the  staff  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  linotype  machines,  the  function 
of  the  foreman  of  the  composing  room, 
the  copy-cutter,  what  an  ad  alley  is, 
the  live-bank,  the  dead-bank,  the  stone, 
and  every  phrase  of  work  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

GETTINQ  PRACTICAL  LESSONS. 

Wlhen  this  is  completed,  reporters 
will  be  taken  through  the  stereotype 
department  and  the  making  of  mats, 
the  casting  of  plates  and  cuts  explain¬ 
ed  to  them.  They  will  watch  stereo¬ 
typers  at  their  work,  watching  them 
base  cuts  and  mortise  cuts;  bake  wet 
and  dry  mats,  and  finish  plates. 

The  press  room  then  will  be  visit¬ 
ed,  and  here  they  will  be  shown  how 
plates  are  mounted;  the  difference  in 
loading  a  press  for  ten,  twelve,  and 
sixteen,  and  other  size  papers;  how 
color  line  is  run,  how  rolls  arc  inked, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  work  lu 
this  department. 

From  the  press  room  reporters  will 
be  shown  through  the  mailing  room. 
In  all  the  departments  to  be  visited, 
while  squads  of  reporters  will  be  in 
charge  of  executives  from  the  editor¬ 
ial  department,  the  workings  of  each 
department  will  be  demonstrated  by  the 
foreman  of  each  branch. 

Already  the  results  of  a  few  lessons 
in  the  composing  room  are  being  felt 
in  shortened  copy,,  better  written,  and 
easier  to  handle,  from  the  mechanical 
standpoint,  in  that  It  Is  cleaner. 

McCormick  Dines  Newspaper  Men 
The  newspaper  men  of  New  York, 
with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  campaign,  were  on  No¬ 
vember  17  the  guests  at  dinner  of  Vance 
McCormick,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  at  the  Yale  CHub. 
Every  new.ipapcr  and  press  association 
In  New  York  was  represented  at  the  din¬ 
ner.  Mr.  McCormick  made  a  short 
speech  expressing  the  pleasure  he  had 
derived  frfcni  contact  with  the  men  on 
the  New  Yoik  papers.  In  behalf  of  the 
newspaper  men,  'W.  Axel  'Warn,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  presided,  and  called 
upon  Frank  Perley,  nf  the  World!  E. 
S.  Luther,  of  the  Telegraph;  Ceorge 
Morris,  of  the  Telegram;  L.  V.  Carrl,  of 
the  Associated  Press;  Charles  E.  Ham- 
bldge,  of  the  Times,  and  several  other's 
to  tell  the  chairman  how  much  they  ap¬ 
preciated  his  aid  in  the  campaign. 


Don’t  look  for  the  other  fellow’s  ill- 


Fraser’s  (Ltd.),  in  the  Ctounty  of  North¬ 
umberland,  at  Fredericton,  N.  A,  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphite  fibre. 


NewspapeT  nwn  like  this  may  be 
called  minlrt^s  of  the  Church  of  the 
Common  Ql^dd.~‘ 


All  his  life  business  ipen  had  called 
him  a  successful  man. 

Was  he? 


wind  to  blow  any  good  in  your  direction. 
Get  out  in  the  sunshine  of  unselfishness 
and  help  build  up,  not  tear  down. 
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•  TRADE 


Decorative  Material  For 
Holiday  Use 


T^RESS  up  your  ads  and  feature  stories  with  appro¬ 
priate  holiday  embellishments.  At  a  very  small 
investment  in  Linotype  borders  and  matrix  slides  you  can 
equip  your  composing  room  with  an  abundance  of 
decorative  material  that  will  give  your  newspaper  an 
atmosphere  in  keeping  with  the  holiday  season.  Printed 
matter  of  every  description— from  simple  announcement 
cards  to  double-page  spreads— can  be  materially  en¬ 
hanced  with  attractive  Linotype  Christmas  borders. 


Sen  i  for  Specimen  Sheets 

Several  attractive  little  folders  have 
just  been  prepared,  showing  specimens 
of  Linotype  Border  Matrices  and  Mat¬ 
rix  Slides  for  holiday  printing.  Write 
direct  for  a  copy  of  these  specimen 
sheets,  or  send  your  request  to  any  of 
our  branch  agencies  listed  below. 


A  Few  Representative 
Specimens  of  Linotype 
Decorative  Material 


12*Po<nt  Matrix  Slide  No.  1002 
Price,  13  ems  or  less,  $  1.00 
13  ems  to  30  ems,  $1.50 


12^oint  Matrix  1008 
Price,  10c  each,  or  $2.50  per  set  of  28 


12*Point  Matrix  No.  587 
Price,  lOc  each,  or  $2.50  per  set  of  28 


MERGENTHALER 
Linotype  Company 

Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEW  ORLEANS 
TORONTO  - 


12-Pomt  Matrix  No.  592 
Price,  10c  each,  or  $2.50  per  set  of  28 


18-Point  One-Letter  Matrix  No.  7 10 
Price,  15c  each 


1100  So.  Wabash  Avenue 
646  Sacramento  Street 
549  Baronne  Street 
Canadian  Linotype,  Limited 


Outside  border  made  up  from  matrices  Nos.  Rio  and  8ii.  Price  25  cents  each. 
Outside  border  is  also  made  in  la,  18  and  24  point  for  one  or  two-color  printing. 


3^4 

lui^^ 

3^ 

All  borders  in  this  advertisement  werq  (Qmpose4  on  the  linotype  and  printed  direct  from  the  slugs. 
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than^  has  been  necessary  was  followed. 
That  this  represented  a  loss  which  is 
being  added  to  by  the  constantly  en¬ 
hancing  price,  has  been  pointed  out, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  bring  results  in 
Washington,  for  the  retailers  of  that 
city  are  doing  now  what  the  publish¬ 
ers  have  been  accomplishing  for  the 
past  several  months. 

It  is  e.stimated  that  something  like 
500  tons  of  wrapping  paper  daily  is 
made  on  machines  that  were  formerly 
u.sed  for  the  making  of  news  print.  It 
Is  believed  that  a  campaign  of  economy 
on  the  part  of  retailers  will  restore  old 
conditions,  by  reducing  the  demand  for 
wrapping  grades,  which  will  not  only 
save  money  for  them  at  the  outset,  but 
will  result  in  reducing  the  price  they 
will  have  to  pay  for  future  purcha.ses. 

- — —  * 

NEW  HEARING  TO  BE  HELD 


Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Meet  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  News  Print  Men. 

Members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ssion  who  have  been  investigating 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  news  print 
discussed  a  date  for  a  further  hearing 
with  representatives  of  the  American 
"Newspaper  Publishers  A^ssociation  on 
Wednesday.  The  representatives  of  the* 
publishers’  organization  were  present  at 
the  invitation  of  the  commission.  L.  B. 
Palmer,  manager  of  the  organization; 
Frank  P.  Glass,  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  chairman  of  the  Paper  Commit, 
tee,  and  A.  G.  McIntyre,  paper  expert 
of  the  A.ssoclation  conferred  with  the 
Commi.ssion  at  Wedne.sday's  meeting. 

It^ls  stated  that  a  date  for  the  new 
hearing  will  be  announced  in  a  few 
days. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  would  dhscuss  the  character  the 
hearings  would  take.  It  is  unde.rstood 
that  manufacturers  of  news  print  and 
publishers  will  be  heard,  and  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  ther^  has  been  a  combination  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  price  of  that  important  com¬ 
modity.  The  investigators  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  have  been  at  work  in  the  mills 
since  the  holding  of  the  meeting  in 
Augu.st,  gathering  data  and,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  present  additional  informa¬ 
tion. 

At  the  previous  meeting  publishers 
charged  that  manufacturers  had  formed 
a  combination  to  raise  prices,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  present  evidence  to  substantiate 
their  charges.  The  mill  men  insist ’that 
the  advanced  prices  are  caused  by  in¬ 
creased  costs  and  demand.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  report  of  the  commission  was 
to  the  effect  that  it  cost  less  to  make 
news  print  during  the  first  half  of  191fi 
than  during  1915. 


SEES  SURPLUS  OF  NEWS  PRINT 


and  you  won’t  have  to  wait  for  the 
end  of  the  war,  either.  It  will  be  in 
response  to  an  economic  condition, 
brought  about  by  the  high  prices.  Paper 
at  .0310  cents  a  pound  is  more  than  pub¬ 
lishers  can  afford  to  pay.  They  cannot 
do  It.  It  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
result  will  be  economies  never  before 
thought  of,  the  cutting  down  of  reading 
matter,  the  raising  of  advertising  rates 
where  possible,  and  so  reducing  the  de¬ 
mand  that  the  paper  companies  will 
find  themselves  with  idle  machines. 
There  is  nothing  that  reduces  prices  so 
fast  as  a  lack  of  demand,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  manufacturers  find  that  they 
are  returning  to  thiT  condition  they  faced 
'Tor  ten  or  fifteen  years,  there  will  be 
a  change  in  sentiment.  Then  high 
i>rices  will  no  longer  prevail,  and  low 
prices  will  take  their  place.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  so.  The  mills  must  have  a  mar- 
ivOt,  and  they  will  get  it  in  the  future, 
just  as  they  did  in  the  past,  by  re¬ 
ducing  quotations  to  the  point  wnere 
publishers  can  afford  to  pay  the  price. 
It  won’t  take  long,  either,  for  a  con- 
.dition  of  competition  will  be  restored, 
■’’here  is  no  competition  now,  for  the 
-rason  that  the  demand  la  greater  than 
‘he  supply,  and  publishers  are  anxious 
to  get  all  the  news  print  they  can.  The 
1917  price,  however,  will  put  a  stop  to 
all  this.  It  is  more  than  they  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay.  They  will  not  buy  what 
they  haven’t  the  money  to  pay  for,  and 
in  order  to  get  within  their  earning  ca¬ 
pacity,  they  will  make  a  reduction  lx 
consumption  that  will  leave  a  number 
cf  machines  idle. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
break  In  the  price  of  sulphite,  the  chem¬ 
ical  fibre  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  paper.  Additions  to  plants  now 
manufacturing  sulphite  are  being  rush- 
id,  that  will  add  a  supply  to  the  amount 
now  coming  on  to  the  market  suf¬ 
ficient  to  lower  the  price  of  3100 
a  ton  now  being  quoted  in  the  open 
market.  The  Mattagami  Co.,  at  Smooth 
Rock  Falls,  Canada,  will  put  out  150 
tons  more  sulphite  daily  when  its  addi¬ 
tion  is  completed.  The  Riordan  Co.,  at 
Kippewa,  will  add  seventy-five  tons 
daily,  and  a  new  company  at  Port 
Arthur  will  be  in  the  market  with  150 
tons  more. 

The  I.aurentide  plant,  at  Grand- 
mere,  Que.,  is  adding  to  its  ground 
wood  and  sulphite  facilities  two  new 
sulphite  digesters  with  a  capacity  of 
sixty  tons,  which  will  enable  that  com¬ 
pany  to  increase  its  news  print  output 
by  175  tons  daily.  This  company  will 
confine  its  operations  to  white  print. 

These  additions  will  be  made  .so  as  to 
make  the  supply  of  sulphite  available 
in  the  spring,  while  the  new  tonnage 
of  the  Laurentide  Company  will  come 
on  the  market  by  next  May,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  before  that  time. 


DECREASE  KRAFT  USE 
TO  HELP  NEWS  PRINT 

National  Campaign  to  Cut  Down  Use 
.  of  Wrapping  Paper,  So  That  Machines 

Now  Manufacturing  That  Grade  of  Pa¬ 
per  May  Be  Available  for  the  Man¬ 
ufacture  of  Print  for  the  Newspapers. 

A  national  campaign,  similar  to  that 
inaugurated  by  the  Washington  Star, 
to  decrease  the  consumption  of  kraft 
and  other  grades  of  wrapping  paper,  is 
being  launched  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association.  The 
idea  is  to  so  conserve  the  supply,  that 
more  machines  will  be  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  news  print  during  1917. 
In  Washington,  the  Star  has  prevailed 
upon  retail  merchants,  grocers,  and 
other  retailers  to  do  away  with  wrap¬ 
ping  up  goods  that  come  in  cartons, 
or  that  are  sold  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  use  of  wrapping  paper  un¬ 
necessary.  In  addition,  the  plan  that 
has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  re¬ 
tailers.  of  using  two  sheets  of  paper, 
and  sometimes  three,  to  enclose  a  pack¬ 
age,  has  been  alrolished  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  city.  Clerks  have  been  instructed 
in  most  of  the  stores  to  use  the  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  wrappers  in  all  cases, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  a  tremrmdous 
decrease  in  consumption. 

The  idea  is  to  extend  the  campaign 
over  the  entire  country,  making  It  na¬ 
tional  in  its  character.  The  increased 
cost  of  the  wrapping  grades,  of  which 
retailers  are  well  aware,  and  which  in 
many  cases  is  more  than  double  the 
price  that  prevailed  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  it  is  shown,  justifies  them  in 
taking  this  stand.  It  is  expected  that 
.the  newspapers  of  the  country  will  aid 
in  the  movement,  and  that  within  a 
week  or  more,  retailers  in  all  portions 
of  th*e  country  will  begin  to  reduce 
their  purchases  along  the.se  lines.  In 
order  that  the  demand  for  the  wrap¬ 
ping  grades  may  be  less  than  the  sup¬ 
ply.  In  that  way,  it  Is  expected  that 
the  lessened  demand  for  kraft  will  be 
such  that  It  will  be  possible  to  re¬ 
store  to  news  print  machines  that  are 
now  running  full  time  on  kraft.  It  is  just, 
as  Important  to  the  small  retailers,  he 
is  told,  as  to  the  department  stores 
and  others  who  deliver  their  goods  in 
wrapped  packages,  that  they  decrea.se 
their  co.st8,  which  have  been  steadily 
advancing,  as  It  Is  for  the  publishers 
who  are  now  facing  an  lncrca.se  in  the 
price  of  their  news  print  for  1917. 

PAPER  EXPERT  IN  WASHINGTON. 

A.  G.  McIntyre,  paper  expert  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Noyes 
and  Ncwbold,  of  the  "Wiashington  Star, 
last  "Wednesday,  to  investigate  the  plan 
of  that  newspaper.  The  salvage  of  old 
papers  In  Washington  amounts  to  many 
tons  weekly.  The  most  gratifying  thing 
was  the  decrease  retailers  have  been 
able  to  effect  in  the  daily  consumption 
of  paper  used  for  wrapping  purposes. 
The  saving  on  the  part  of  the  dealers 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  possibility  of 
greater  economies.  They  have  learned 
that  It  is  Just  as  important  to  them 
as  it  is  to  the  publishers,  and  that  they 
are  as  much  interested  in  following 
lines  of  the  strictest  economy  as  are  the 
newspaper  men. 

The  demand  for  kraft  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  growing  of  late,  brought  about  by 
Increased  purchases  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  multiplying  many  times  the 
number  of  packages  formerly  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  homes  of  consumers.  In  meet¬ 
ing  the  additional  business,  the  same 
wastefifl  policy  of  using  more  paper 


Break  in  Market  by  Spring  Due  to  En¬ 
forced  Economies  and  New  Tonnage. 

One  man,  who  has  investigated  the 
market  and  the  supply  for  next  year, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  would 
be  a  surplus  of  paper  before  the  summ''r 
of  1917,  due  to  the  economies  that  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  be- 
cau.se  of  the  new  price  the  International 
has  set,  and  which  will  compel  manu¬ 
facturers  to  search  for  a  market  for 
their  surplus  at  rates  much  less  than 
the  quotation  given  out. 

“Almost  any  publisher  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  In  the  matter 
of  price,  by  the  end  of  the  coming 
spring,”  he  said,  “if  he  can  see  his  way 
clear  until  that  time.  I  do  not  look  for 
two-cent  paper  again.  1  do  not  think 
that  it  will  ever  go  back  to  that  price, 
but  I  do  think  that  there  will  be  a  drop. 


Shipments  Less  in  October,  1916 

Shipments  of  news  print  from  the 
mills  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  October,  1916,  were  133,822,  Compar¬ 
ed  with  135,655  for  the  corresponding 
month  in  1915,  or  1,833  tons  less  than 
one  year  ago.  These  figures  indicate 
that  the  newspapers  consumed  1,833 
less  tons  of  white  paper  during  October 
this  year  than  they  did  last,  an  evidence 
that  the  economies  that  publishers  have 
adopted  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The 
per  centage  of  maximum  production  of 
the  paper  making  machines  in  October 
was  91.1  this  year,  compared  with  91.6 
one  year  ago.  The  figures  are  for  forty, 
three  companies  reporting  their  pro¬ 
duction  for  that  month.  Storage  stocks 
were  a  little  higher  November  1,  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  but  this  includes 
all  grades  of  paper.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  IncreaM,  rather  than  dlmlnlah. 


While  advertising  is  inci-.  a.sing,  it  ig 
expected  that  there  will  b‘  a  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  news  pri.it  after  the 
holidays,  when  the  manufai  ‘urers  hope 
to  be  able  to  build  lip  st  aage  stocks 
during  the  winter  month.s,  in  anticipa- 
tion  of  the  1917  spring  ricinand  for 
white  paper. 


EMBARGO  ON  PAPER  I'aSSIBLE 

May  be  Included  in  Ban  IMared  on 
Exporting  Food  StnlTs. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Novi  mlier  23.— 
The  seriousness  of  the  scarcity  of  pa¬ 
per  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
each  day.  The  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  local  press  of  this  dty 
are  earnestly  urging  the  people  to  con¬ 
serve  paper  In  all  forms  by  •  conomlz- 
ing  in  the  ways  of  using  it. 

Congressman  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York 
declares  it  his  purpose  to  fight  for 
legislation  placing  an  embargo  on  all 
food  stuffs.  Should  his  efforts  prevail 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  paper  will 
be  included  In  the  list  of  other  things 
on  which  an  embargo  will  tie  placed. 

There  were  several  resolutions  In¬ 
troduced  during  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  calling  for  an  embargo  on  paper, 
but  they  failed  of  enactment.  As  the 
situation  is  more  serious  and  the  scar¬ 
city  of  paper  is  beginning  to  tie  alarm¬ 
ing,  it  is  believed  here  that  embargo 
legislation  on  paper  can  be  imssed  at 
the  coming  session. 


ALLOTMENT  FEATURE  ANNOUNCED 

International  Co.’s  Telegram  to  (Contract 
Consumers  Reveals  New  Policy. 

Following  Is  the  substance  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  sent  to  patrons  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company  on  Monday: 

“Do  you  want  us  to  consider  you  in 
allotment  of  our-  output  of  news  print 
for  next  year?  Our  price  will  be  $3.25. 
You  pay  the  freight  and  deduct  it  from 
our  statement.” 

This  telegram  was  received  at  a  point 
where  the  freight  rate  amounted  to  15 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  car  lots. 
Deducting  the  freight  would  make  the 
price  of  the  paper  $3.10  at  the  mill. 

If  the  same  plan  is  followed  at  other 
points,  it  would  mean  that  in  ail  cases 
where  the  quotation  of  the  company  is 
accepted,  the  process  of  deducting  the 
freight  would  give  the  paper  company 
its  new  price  of  not  less  than  $3.10  per 
100  pounds,  announced  Wednesday  in 
New  York  city.  All  other  chargc.s,  such 
as  freight,  cartage,  and  storage,  which 
the  company  this  year  included  in  its 
selling  price,  must  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  publishers. 


English  Papers  to  Cost  More 
At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
British  newspaper  proprietors,  held  in 
I.K)ndon  Monday,  a  resolution  was  adopt¬ 
ed  recommending  that  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  should  raise 
their  price  a  half  penny.  The  Dindon 
Times  is  reported  to  have  raised  il.s  price 
a  half-penny  to  take  effect  on  Monday 
last,  making  the  price  now  three  half¬ 
pence,  or  three  cents. 


Unions  Protest  Paper’s  Cost 
Trade  unions  throughout  Canaila  are 
passing  resolutions  and  sending  them  to 
the  Government  protesting  against  the 
threatened  increase  In  the  price  of 
news  print.  Action  Is  being  taken  by 
the  local  unions  at  the  instance  of  the 
central  executive,  and  It  is  expected  that 
.the  protests  will  be  sufflcfcntly  numu- 
ous  to  have  a  strong  Infiuence. 
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NOW’S  THE  TIME! 


WHILE  the  cost  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
publishing  business  is  soaring  skyward,  alert 
publishers  are  studying  their  productive  facili¬ 
ties  and  placing  orders  for  Presses  and  Plate-Making 
Equipment,  before  price  pyrotechnics  start  their  antics 
in  the  printing  machinery  field. 

R.  HOE  &  CO. 

with  the  experience  of  more  than  a  century,  have  gone 
through  many  strata  of  high  and  low  prices  for  materials 
and,  as  experience  is  a  good  teacher,  have  been  able  to 
anticipate  many  increases  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  new  equipment^ 
un/ess  price  is  no  ohjecU 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  best  the  market  affords, 
at  a  price  that  is  consistent  with  the  high  quality  of  any 
product  that  bears  the  name  of  “HOE.” 

Why  not  take  up  the  matter  now  if  you  are  interested 
in  Printing  Machinery,  Stereotyping  Machinery,  Photo- 
Engraving  Machinery  or  Electrotyping  Machinery.^ 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 

504-520  Grand  Street,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  544-546  S.  Clark  St.  120  St.  James  St.,  .MONTREAL,  CAN. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  7  Water  St.  109-112  Borough  Rd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKING  RATES  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Value  of  a  Certain  "Little  Black  Book"  to  Preserve  and  Keep  Constantlp  partial  Ligt  of  Dailies  that  Have  Made 
Accessible  Figures  of  Vital  Importance  to  a  Newspaper’s  Executive —  l  ¥  • 

Diagrams  Which  Explain  How  the  System  Works.  Advances  to  Cover  the  Increasing 

By  Jason  Rogers,  White  Paper-In  Some  Cases 

(.Publisher  of  the  New  York- Globe).  the  R*te  Has  Been  Doubled— Excel- 

This  week  we  will  briefly  consi(^er  the  Diagram  No.  2  indicates  what  I  call  Results  Reported, 

use  of  what  I  call  the  “little  black  book”  my  advertising  summary.  This  provides  Subscription  prices  Hkve  been  rtUsed 

in  its  relation  to  preserving  and  keeping  at  a  glance  all  the  essential  facts  1  want  by  a  number  of  daily  newspapers.  The 
constantly  before  the  hardpressed  news-  to  know  regarding  advertising  opera-  advance,  which  has  been  made  neces- 
paper  executive  vital  figures  without  tions  and  results,  similar  to  the  other  sary  by  the  shortage  and  high  price  of 
which  he  is  operating  his  craft  virtually  group  of  sheets  for  circulation.  Scores  news  print,  as  a  rule  has  been  well  re- 


wlthout  compass  or  chart.  We  will 


group  of  sheets  for  circulation.  Scores  news  print,  as  a  rule  has  been  well  re- 
of  times  during  the  year  I  have  occasion  .iiisived  by  readers.  In  some  cases,  rates 


touch  upon  other  phases  in  the  use  of  to  refer  to  these  records  for  figures  it  have  been  doubled.  In  others  advances 


this  bOok  from  time  to  time  as  we  go 
ahead  with  this  series. 

This  little  homespun  sort  of  a  book 
has  been  viewed  with  envy  by  many 


would  take  hours  of  hunting  to  dig  out  were  made  from  6  to  10  cents  a  week,  or 
of  the  regular  office  records,  «from  10  to  12  and  15  cents  weekly. 

The  first  column  here  indicates  the  News  dealers  in  many  instances  have 
total  volume  of  space  in  agate  lines,  been  asked  to  pay  %  of  a  cent  more 


CIRCULATION  SUMMARY. 
Gross  Print  Net  Aver.  Expense. 


very  important  newspaper  publishers  The  second  column,  agate  lines  of  local  v  than  formerly,  while  Sunday  newspa- 
who  none  of  them  could  produce  in  business.  The  third  column,  totals  col-  pers  have  been  advanced  in  price  in  a 
as  easily  get-at-able  form  the  essential  umns  of  foreign  bu^ness'  in  agate  lines. .  number  of  sections.  As  a  rule,  publish- 

■ - — -  ers  seem  to  be  well  pleased,  reporting 

DIAGRAM  NO.  1.  that  they  have  suffered  very  little  loss 

CIRCULATION  SUMMARY.  5  ih  circulation,  while  adding  materially 

Gross  Print  Net  Aver.  Expense.  Income  "to  their  revenue 

1910  .  2-000.000  90,000  $8,240.00  $12,000.00  $11,000.00  p„„owlng  is  a  partial  list  of  the' ad- 

1911  .  2.300,000  92,000  9,100.00  13,000.00  12,000.00  ^3  reported  to  the  Ameri- 

1912  .  2,400,000  94,000  9,000.00  14,000.00  13,000,00  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association: 

1913  .  ••••  .  .  .  The  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph  and  the 

191^  .  .  .  .  .  Alton  Times  have  advanced  country 

1*^®  .  .  .  .  .  rates  from  $3  to'  $4  yearly. 

191®  .  .  .  .  .  .  The  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News 

“  T  !  i  !  ZT  I  T  !  .  .  ,  ’  and  Press  have  advanced  rates  from 

figures  showing  comparisons  in  a  way  The  fourth  column,  total  advertising  net  w  _ a 

II  11.*  1  *  1  mu  *1*  1.  I  ,  .  10  to  15  cents  weekly  by  carrier  and 


1910  .  2,000,000 

1911  .  2,300,000 

1912  .  2,400,000 

1913  . 

1914  . 

1915  . 

1916  . 


$8,240.00 

9,100.00 

9,600.00 


Income 

$12,000.00 

13,000.00 

14,000.0(1 


Paper. 

$11,000.00 

12,000.00 

13,000,00 


to  tell  exactly  what  was  going  on  from  earninga  The  fifth  column  shows  the 
as  many  angles  as  I  could  by  reference  total  expense  of  the  advertising  depart- 
to  only  two  to  four  pages  per  month.  •  ment,  including  pay-roll,  promotion, 
I  have  furnished  dummies  to  many  of  foreign  representation,  etc.  (We  do  not 
them,  and  have  several  letters  from  include  commia^ons  to  agents  as  an  ex- 
those  who  have  applied  the  system,  ex-  pense.  We  figure  all  advertising. earn- 
pressing  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  ings  on  the  net  baris.) 
suggestion.  I  want  to  now  make  it  For  newspapers  doing  business  on  the 
easily  available  to  any  newspaper  work-  inch  basis  and  provided  they  can  find 
er  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  dig  out  room  enough  on  the  page,  the  cost  of 
a  few  flgrures  covering  the  past  two  or  local  and  foreigrn  might  be  segregated 
three  years  and  keep  the  thing  up  to  and  put  in  columns  next  volume  of  each, 
date.  and  another  column  added  showing  ave- 


DIAGRAM  NO.  2. 


ADVERTISING  SUMMARY. 

No.  Lines.  Local.  Foreign.  Earnings.  Expenses. 


1910  .  240,000 

1911  . 260,000 

1912  .  270,000 

’914  . 

1915  .  . 

1916  . 


$40,000.00 

43,000.00 

45,000.00 


$2,100.00 

2,900.00 

4,300.00 


Diagram  No.  1  indicates  what  I  call 
my  circulation  summary.  The  first  col¬ 
umn  shows  the  number  of  complete 
newspapers  circulated  during  the  month. 
The  second  column  shows  the  net  ave¬ 


rage  rate  earned  per  inch  or  per  line. 
Summarized  by  quarter,  six  months. 


$3  to  $4  yearly  by  mail. 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Capital  hfU  in¬ 
creased  from  1  to  2  cents. 

The  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
American  has  advanced  rates  from  10 
to  12  cents  weekly,  and  from  $4  yearly 
to  40  cents  a  month. 

The  Kendallville  (Ind.)  News-Sun  has 
advanced  rates  from  10  to  12  cents  a 
week. 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal-Trib¬ 
une  and  Sentinel  have  raised  retail  rates 
from  3  to  4  cents  per  copy,  carrier  de¬ 
livery  from  10  to  12  cents  a  week,  and 
mall  subscriptions  from  $4  to  $5  yearly. 

The  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Courier  has 
hoisted  out-of-town  rates  from  7  to  10 
cents  a  week. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Evening  Post 
has  increased  its  sporting  edition  from 
1  to  2  cents  a  copy. 

The  Newport'  (R.  I.)  Daily  News  has 
advanced  its  wholesale  rate  from  1%  to 
1 V4  cents  a  copy. 

The  Antlgo  (Wls.)  Journal  has  raised 


and  years  as  indicated  for  the  other  rates  from  10  to  12  cents  a  week, 
group  of  flgurea  we  here  get  vital  fig-  The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  ad- 
ures  of  greatest  possible  practicability  vanced  its  price  from  12  to  15  cents 


rage  sale.  The  third  column  shows  the  almost  at  a  glance.  weekly. 

total  expen.se  of  the  circulation  depart-  j^g  further  into  the  use  of  this  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  ad- 

ment,  including  postage,  express,  and  black  book  which,  1  should  have  vanced  from  6  to  10  cents  weekly, 

promotion.  The  fourth  column  shows  previously  explained  is  one  of  the  loose- ^  Joplin  (Mo.)  News-Herald  from 

total  circulation  earnings,  including  ,eaf  variety  with  p^es  4x7  inchea  the  ^  to  2  cents  a  copy, 

sales  and  subscriptions.  The  fifth  col-  feeling  of  absolute  confidence  in  tack-  Savannah  (Ga.)  News  from  3  to 

umn  shows  white  paper  bill  for  the  ung  almost  any  of  the  problems  that  ^  ®®**t8  a  copy. 

month.  come  up  in  connection  with  the  running  The  Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian  from 

With  these  figures  compiled  for  two  gf  ^  daily  newspaper,  that  comes  to  one  32.50  to  $3  yearly, 
or  three  years  you  have  comparisons  jjj  possession  of  this  information,  will  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  and 

which  are  most  valuable,  at  a  glance  better  appreciated.  I*eader  from  $2  to  $3  yearly. 


showing  you  whether  extra  expense  is  . . 

jusUfied  by  results,  and  how  your  cir-  ^ 

culation  receipts  check  up  against  the  t^e  coat  pocket  for  study  at 

paper  bill  every  month.  It  is  a  sort  of  time,  on  the  train  going  home  or  at 


be  better  appreciated.  *2  to  $3  yearly. 

'  The  Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  CMty  and  Con- 
This  little  black  book  can  be  easily  »,*  *.  t-,  *  ■  j  ■  * 

^  stitutlon  Democrat  raised  rural  rates 
carried  in  the  coat  pocket  for  study  at  ,2.50  to  $3  a  year. 


paper  bill  every  month.  It  is  a  sort  of  nine,  on  me  iram  going  nome  or  ai  The  Livingston  (Mont.)  Enterprise 

bird’s-eye  view  of  circulation  depart-  home  during  the  evening.  I  seldom  am  from  50  to  65  cents  a  month, 
ment  operations  and  results.  My  book  without  mine,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  The  Manitowoc  (Wls.)  Herald  from 
has  twelve  years’  experience,  month  by  feel  that  my  definite  grasp  of  operations  $4.50  to  $6  yearly;  rural  from  $3  to 


month,  on  a  single  page. 


comes  exclusively  through  this  book.  $3.50  yearly,  outside  the  country  from 


I  have  opened  separate  pages  for  My  time  at  the  office  is  so  broken  up  $3  to  $5  a  year. 


summaries  for  the  first,  second,  third,  seeing  callers,  calling  on  advertisers.  The  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix 
and  fourth  quarters  in  each  year;  for  doing  constructive  things  that  rou-  from  $4  to  $5  yearly. 

the  first  six  montha  and  second  six  reports  and  such  don’t  make  the  The  New  York  Globe  to  $6  a  year, 

months  every  year;  and  for  the  total  of 

.  _ , _ _ *„i_  impression  they  should.  The  Omaha  Bee  (Iowa  edition!  v 


any  year.  At  a  glance  I  can  ascertain  . 

exacUy  what  it  has  cost  us  for, any  (Next  week  Mr.  Rogers  will  touch 
month  for  any  definite  average  sale,  or  upon  advertising  department  organi^ia^ 


fgr-an^  quarter,  six  months,  or  Q-nj  selling  ^yertitifig.—Es).) _ _ 


ipression  tney  snouia.  The  Omaha  Bee  (Iowa  edition)  was 

(Next  -week  Mr.  Rogers  will  touch  Increased  50  cents  a  year, 
ion  advertising  department  organza-  The  Racine  (Wls.)  ’TimtS’CflJl  from 
m  _<in4  selling  oayertitine.—Es).) _ ’  85  to  _45_cent8  a  ropiitli,  _ 


The  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News 
from  $3  to  $4.50  a  year. 

’The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Woi'Jd  from  $4 
to  $5  a  year. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  increased 
its  wholesale  rate  to  out-of-town  deal- 
era  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  hundred 
The  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  .Tournal,  in¬ 
creased  wholesale  rates  from  1  to  114 
cents  a  copy. 

The  Benton  Harbor  (Miih.)  News- 
Palladium  from  10  to  12  cents  a  week 
and  from  $3  to  $4  a  year. 

The  Boston  Journal  from  25  to  so 
cents  a  month. 

The  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner  increased 
wholesale  rates  from  1  1-3  to  2  cents  a 
copy. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  from  $4 
a  year  to  10  cents  a  week. 

The  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Courier-News 
from  $4  a  year  to  10  cents  a  week. 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Metropolis 
from  $3.50  and  $4  to  $5  yearly. 

The  Mansfield  (O.)  Shield  from  6  to 
10  cents  a  week,  and  from  $2.50  to  $3 
a  year. 

The  Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Republican  from 
$2  to  $3  a  year. 

The  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Dally  Ar¬ 
gus  from  1  to  2  cents  a  copy. 

'T’he  Omaha  (Neb.)  Daily  News  raised 
its  rate  50  cents  a  year. 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
raised  its  Iowa  rate  50  cents  a  year. 

The  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-News 
from  40  to  50  cents  a  month. 

The  Rutland  (Vt.)  News  from  $2  to 
$3  a  year. 

The  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Lead- 
er  from  $2  to  $3  a  year. 

The  New  York  Jewish  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal  from  1  to  2  cents  a  copy. 

The  New  York  Jewish  Daily  Warheit 
from  1  to  2  cents  a  copy. 

The  New  York  Jewish  Day  from  1  ' 
to  2  cents  a  copy. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal  advanced  wholesale  rates 
frorn  45  to  55  cents  per  hundred  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  branch  offices.  The  new  whole¬ 
sale  price  involves  a  price  of  60  cents  a 
hundred,  against  60  cents  formerly 
charged.  T’he  wholesale  price  of  the 
Sunday  issues  has  been  advanced  from 
3  to  3V4  cents  in  Minneapolis.  .  • 
The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal  has  in¬ 
creased  wholesale  rates  from  50  to  60 
cents  per  hundred. 

The  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American  in¬ 
creased  street-sale  price  from  1  to  2 
cents. 

The  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler 
raised  rates  from  $3  to  $3.50  a  year. 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Patriot  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  Sunday  issues  from 
3  to  5  cents  a  copy. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  in¬ 
creased  from  $5.20  to  $7.80  yearly. 

The  Miama  (Fla.)  Metropolis  from 
10  to  15  cents  a  week,  and  from  $5  to 
$6  a  year. 

Press  Club  to  Elect 
The  annual  election  of  the  New  York 
Press  CHub  will  be  held  at  the  club 
rooms  on  Monday  evening.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ticket  has  been  nominated  for  the 
election:  President,  Edw’ard  Percy 
Howard;  first  vice-president,  Keats 
Speed;  second  vice-president,  Oscar 
Watson;  third  vice-president,  Arthur  F. 
Curtis;  treasurer,  Ralph  W.  St  Hill: 
financial  secretary,  H.  Nelson  -Meade; 
recording  secretary,  Timothy  Oorman: 
corresponding  secretary,  Caleb  H.  Hed- 
fern;  librarian,  CTarence  E.  Svezey: 
trustees,  John  A.  Hennessy,  Herb<  rt  B 
.  Swope,  and  Jolin  K..  Winkler. 


AUGUST  '  JSEPTEMBeR' 


/  '  CAIN 


GAIN  .. 
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The  Journalist 


of  the  club  were  present.  President 
Cockerill  introduced  Sir  Eldwin  in  a 
speech  that  was  characteristic  for  its 
r)ertlnence  and  brevity.  Sir*Eldwin  was 
accorded  a  warm  reception,  and  when 
the  applause  subsided,  spoke  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
L'enerous  treatment  the  American  press 
had  given  him. 


Retiring  Reporter  Twice  Dined  the  News-Journal.  E.  B.  Doran,  man- 
Frank  A.  Merril,  former  City  Hall  aging  e^tor  of  the  Evening  Journal, 
reporter  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Evening  was  toastmaster,  and  responses  were 
Journal,  who  will  enter  the  oil  business  made  by  Robert  R.  Penn,  city  edltoi  of 
in  Oklahoma,  was  honor  guest  at  two  the  News;  Frank  A.  Briggs,  news  editor 
dinners  by  his  associates  of  the  News-  cf  the  News;  James  Hale,  assistant  city 
Journal  staff  and  the  City  Hall  run.  The  editor  of  the  News;  Jack  H.  Estes,  Col. 
first  was  given  by  officials  at  the  City  Charles  L.  Martin,  Adams  Colhoun,  Hu- 
Hall  and  the  second  by  the  staff  of  bert  M.  Harrison,  and  W.  C.  Hornaday. 


I'al.'  XIV.  No.  10-  New  York,  November  21,  1891 
Price  Ten  Cents. 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  a  di¬ 
gest  of  news  from  The  Journalist,  and 
(eJJ  what  were  the  most  interesting 
topics  of  discussion  in  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  fields  twenty -five  years 
ago  this  week. — Ed.] 

Col.  I'ockerill  appeared  to  be  the  fa¬ 
vorite  in  the  impending  election  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Press  Club.  Mr. 
FleminK.  his  opponent,  stated  in  cards 
mailed  to  members  of  the  club  that  the 
only  issue  he  stood  upon  was  that  of 
opposition  to  a  fifth  term.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  Mr. 
Fleming  was  wrong  in  assuming  that 
there  existed  a  feeling,  even  in  embryo, 
among  the  members  of  the  club  against 
Col.  Cockerill’s  remaining  president  for 
a  fifth  term.  The  Colonel  had  been  in¬ 
defatigable  in  the  past  four  years  in  his 
conscientious  efforts  in  the  club’s  inter¬ 
ests.  and  this  in  spite  of  his  huge  re- 
sponsil)ility  on  two  dailies.  It  was  gene¬ 
rally  agreed  that  the  Colonel’s  election 
was  essential  at  such  a  critical  juncture, 
when  the  building  project  was  swing¬ 
ing  in  the  balance.  Abe  Lincoln’s 
adage.  "Never  swap  horses  while  cross¬ 
ing  a  stream,”  was  regarded  as  being 
most  apropos. 


All  Philadelphia  Records  Broken 
All  American  Records  Broken 

by  The  Evening  Telegraph 


in  paid  advertising  gains,  during  the  past  six  months. 
The  monthly  gains  made  by  THE  TELEGRAPH : 

May  -  -  -  111%  August  -  -  119% 

June  -  -  -  93%  September  -  120% 

July  -  -  -  88%  October  -  -  105% 

as  compared  with  the  same  months,  last  year. 

These  gains  are  not  only  far  larger  than  the  paid  adver¬ 
tising  gains  ever  made  by  any  Philadelphia  newspaper, 
but  are  larger  than  the  gains,  in  paid  advertising,  made 
by  any  newspaper  in  any  important  American  City, 
during  this  year  or  any  other  year. 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  is  read,  daily,  by 
practically  every  bank  officer,  merchant,  manufacturer 
and  man  of  affairs,  as  well  as  by  tens  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
telligent,  discriminating,  prosperous  men  and  women  in 
all  other  walks  of  life,  in  Philadelphia — the  most  Ameri¬ 
can  city  in  America.  One  copy  of  a  newspaper  reaching 
a  constituency  with  REAL  buying  power,  is  worth  five 
copies  of  the  “comic-strip”,  newspapers,  which  attract 
thoughtless,  sensation-loving  readers,  possessing  little,  if 
any,  buying  power. 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  THE  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  more  than  DOUBLE 
that  of  the  Public  Ledger  —  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper 
classed  with  THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  as  to  quality 
of  circulation  —  according  to  the  Ledger's  own  sii'orn  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

While  THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  gained  2,218,275  lines 
of  paid  advertising  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1916,  making 
by  far  the  LARGEST  gain  of  any  Philadelphia  neivspaper, 
it  is  significant  that  the  only  other  high-class  Philadelphia  neivs- 
paper — Public  Ledger — made  the  SMALLEST  gain  recorded  by 
ANY  Philadelphia  newspaper  during  the  same  period. 


In  the  midst  of  this  most  exciting 
campaigning  the  building  committee  had 
secured  an  option  on  a  ate,  50x150  feet, 
and  within  twenty  days  the  New  York 
Press  Club  was  to  have  the  title  to  the 
property  unless  there  was  some  unex¬ 
pected  hitch  in  the  negotiations.  The 
names  of  the  five  members  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Committee  appeared  on  the  regular 
ticket.  Of  these  Charles  W.  Price,  who 
was  candidate  for  vice-president,  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  I.eague  of  Press  Cfiubs,  was  editor 
of  the  Electrical  Review,  and  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  worker  for  a  union  of  all  the  press 
clubs  of  the  world.  The  candidate  for 
second  vice-president,  Joseph  I.  C. 
Clarke,  was  managing  editor  of  the  Morn, 
ing  Journal,  a  member  of  a  former  board 
of  trustees,  a  man  who  believed  in  the 
future  of  the  New  York ‘Press  Club. 
Prank  A.  Burrelle,  candidate  for  third 
vice-president,  was  known  all  over  the 
country  as  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Press  Clippings,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Club,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Press  ClBb,  the  Fellowcraft  Club, 
and  the  Tenderloin  Club.  It  was  evident 
that  this  ticket  had  secured  a  very 
strong  endorsement. 


The  Horse  Show  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  gave  all  of  the  papers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  what  they  could  do  in 
the  way  of  illustrating,  an  art  then  in 
a  very  embryonic  stage.  The  Mall  and 
Express  led  the  evening  papers,  and  the 
Herald  led  the  morning  papers  on  the 
first  day,  but  afterward  the  Sun  and 
World  showed  the  best  work.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  first  illustrators  dis¬ 
played  too  much  familiarity  with  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  previous  year.  A  hand¬ 
some  cut  in  colors — a  new  departure — 
appeared  in  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated 
Newspaper. 


More  than  one  hundred  newspaper 
men,  representing  every  branch  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  this  city,  were  assembled  in 
tlie  reading-room  of  the  New  York  Press 
Clul)  when  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Major  Pond  and  A.  B.  de 
Preece,  arrived.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
ex-Postmaster-General  James,  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Rufus  Hatch,  Gen.  Horatio 
C.  King,  and  other  prominent  members 


THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 


100%  Clean  —  100%  Fair  —  100%  Trustworthy. 

For  over  half  a  century  Philadelphia’s  leading  high-class  evening  newspaper 
THREE  cents  a  copy  for  over  a  third  of  a  century — mo«'  ONE  cent 
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LEADING  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  GIVE 
THEIR  OPINIONS  AS  TO  THE  RIGHT  AND 
WISDOM  OF  TAKING  BIG  POLITICAL  ADS. 


\ 


They  Generally  Agree  That  No  Objection  Should  be  Offered  if 
the  Paid  Publicity  is  Clean — Views  of  Arthur  Brisbane,  Don 
C.  Seitz,  Louis  Wiley,  Ervin  Wardman,  Emil  M.  Scholz  and 
Others. 


The  discussion  aroused  by  the  un¬ 
paralleled  use,  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  just  closed,  of  newspaper 
space  for  political  advertising,  led  Thb 
Editor  and  Publisher  to  ask  of  several 
leading  newspaper  men  these  questions: 

“Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger 
that  public  opinion  might  be  influenced 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  and  their 
interests  by  the  excessive  use  of  adver¬ 
tising,  political  or  otherwise?” 

“And  do  you  believe  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  a  common  carrier  to  the  extent 
that  it  should  accept  advertising  in  op¬ 
position  to  its  political  vews?” 

Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  replied: 

“The  danger  that  you  suggest  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  character  of  newspa¬ 
per  owners,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
reader  in  the  newspaper. 

“I  know  that  where  Mr.  Hearst  has 
believed  that  the  election  of  a  candi¬ 
date  was  unquestionably  to  the  interest 
of  the  people,  he  has  refu.sed  to  accept, 
at  any  price,  advertising  that  opposed 
the  election  of  such  a  man  or  favoring 
the  election  of  his  opponent. 

“In  other  words,  in  an  election  in 
which  there  seems  to  him  to  be  a  clean 
cut  issue,  of  the  public  interest  on  one 
side  and  the  spending  of  advertising 
money  on  the  othei,  there  would  be 
no  danger,  so  far  as  his  newspapers 
are  concerned,  because  they  would  not 
accept  any  advertising  that  Mr.  Hearst 
believed  opposed  to  the  public  welfare. 

“My  opinion  is  that  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  in  all  other  things,  money 
will  have  a  certain  advantage. 

“I  consider  it  fortunate  that  the  great 
corporations  and  others  seem  perma¬ 
nently  incapable  of  realizing  what  the 
power  of  publicity  is. 

“And  what  is  still  more  fortunate, 
they  are  quite  incapable  of  running 
newspapers  successfully  under  their 
own  ownership. 

*  ALL  ACXTEPTABLE,  IF  CLEAN. 

“My  belief  is  that  newspapers  ought 
to  carry  all  the  advertising  offered — 
assuming  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  good 
morals  or  the  public  welfare. 

“The  newspaper  owner,  of  course, 
has  the  right  to  control  his  property — 
exactly  as  the  preacher  has  a  right  to 
control  his  pulpit.  Nobody  can  enter 
the  pulpit  except  by  the  preacher’s  con¬ 
sent.  Nobody  can  enter  the  newspaper 
except  by  the  editor’s  consent. 

“If  an  editor  feels  convinced  that  to 
accept  the  advertising  of  a  certain  po¬ 
litical  party  or  candidate  is  harmful  to 
the  public  welfare,  it  is  not  only  his 
right,  but  his  duty,  to  exclude  such  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“My  notion  is  that  it  is  wise  to  let 
the  readers  of  all  newspapers  hear  what 
the  politicians,  candidates,  and  parties 
on  both  sides  have  to  say.  It  is  a  fact, 
of  course,  that  the  richest  candidate — 
not  always  the  best — under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  able  to  attract 
the  greater  attention. 

“But  it  is  not  certain  that  attracting 
attention  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
richest  candidate. 

"The  very  fact  that  a  man  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  grreat  deal  of  money  in  the  news¬ 
papers  is  plain  to  all  of  the  readers,  and 
they  can  guess  what  it  meana” 


“In  the  recent  election,  Henry  Ford, 
of  Detroit,  spent  a  great  deal  of  mon¬ 
ey  telling  people  in  very  small  type — 
which  they  probably  did  not  read — why 
he  thought  Mr.  Wilson  ought  to  have 
been  elected. 

“If  he  had  taken  a  full  page  instead, 
and  said  in  big  type  simply  this:  ^ 

“‘I  THINK  WOODROW  WILSON 
OUGHT  TO  BE  ELECTED. 

“T  AM  PAYING  FOR  THIS  ADVER¬ 
TISING. 

“‘ASK  MR.  HUGHES  TO  TELL  YOU 
WHO  IS  PAYING  FOR  HIS  ADVER- 
TISING-HE  WON’T  DO  IT.’ 

“If  he  had  done  that.  I  think  he 
would  have  done  good  advertising.” 

DON  C.  SEITZ’S  VIEWS. 

Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  World,  was  asked  if  be¬ 
thought  newspapers  should  accept  po¬ 
litical  advertisements  from  all  parties. 

"We  did  in  the  recent  campaign,”  he 
replied. 

“Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger 
that  the  editorial  policy  of  a  newspaper 
may  be  nullified  by  an  excessive 
amount  of  advertising  on  the  part  of 
a  political  organization  that  opposes 
the  policy  of  a  newspaper?” 

“It  would  be  a  pretty  poor  policy  if 
it  did.” 

“Then  you  believe  that  a  newspaper 
is  a  common  carrier,  and  should  print 
all  such  advertisements.” 

“I  have  said  so,  have  always  said  so, 
and  see  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't,” 
he  replied. 

PAPER  IS  FOR  ALL,  SAYS  WILEY. 

The  answer  of  Ixiuis  Wiley,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  was: 

“-V  newspaper  that  closes  its  news  or 
advertising  columns  to  political  antag¬ 
onism  is  not  a  newspaper  in  the  true 
sense.  We  would  be  getting  back  to 
the  partisan  journalism  of  fifty  years 
ago  if  the  method  you  suggest  were 
adopted.  A  newspaper  is  not  printed 
for  circulation  among  partisans,  but  for 
men  and  women  of  all  shades  of  po¬ 
litical  belief.  Its  primary  purpose  is 
to  print  the  news.  It  should  permit 
political  opponents  to  express  their 
views  in  letters  to  the  editor,  in  its 
new's  columns,  and  also  in  its  advertis¬ 
ing  columns.” 

WARDMAN  FOR  OPEN  COLUMNS 

Ervin  Wardman,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  said: 

“Our  Instructions  from  Mr.  Munsey 
as  to  our  news  columns  were  to  print 
everything  possible  that  came  from 
President  Wilson.  If,  therefore,  our 
news  columns  were  thrown  open  to  the 
opposition,  why  should  not  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns  be  treated  the  same 
way?  Of  course  this  applies  only  to 
advertising  matter  that  is  within  the 
bounds  of  decency.  Some  advertising 
we  would  not  accept  at  all,  and  if  that 
kind  were  offered  us  we  would  refuse 
it. 

“Do  I  think  that  the  advertising 
matter  of  the  opposition  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  nullifying  the  effect  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns?”  "Not  in  the  slightest, 
People  distinguish  between  the  swlver- 
tising  matter  and  the  editorial  matter.” 

SCHOLZ  FAVORS  PUBLIC  ARENA. 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  responded: 


“The  advertising  space  in  a  newspaper 
should  be  sold  without  question  to  any¬ 
body  of  repute,  and  sometimes  even  to 
the  detriment  of  the  party  affiliation  of 
the  publication.  The  advertising  col¬ 
umns  should  be  a  public  arena  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
newspapers  should  charge  a  high  rate 
for  the  advertising  space  sold  for  politi¬ 
cal  advertisements,  because  the  price 
will  restrict  the  extravagant  use  of 
space.  We  charge  50  cents  a  line  for 
political  advertising — that’s  the  rate  to 
all — it  is  on  our  rate-card.  We  were  of¬ 
fered  considerably  more  space  at  a  low¬ 
er  price  by  both  parties  and  declined  it 
without  any  equivocation. 

“I  do  not  think  that  the  advertising 
matter  has  the  effect  of  nullifying  the 
effect  of  the  editorial  utterances.  Of 
course,  if  the  editorial  is  a  poor  one  and 
the-  advertisement  a  good  one,  it  might. 
But  ordinarily  1  believe  that  people  look 
■fit  political  advertising  the  same  as 
'pth^r  advertising.  If  it  is_a^  commodity 
they  want,  they  will  take  it.  Otherwise 
they  win  no.t  bo  swayed.” 

ROGERS  SEES  NO  OBJECTIONS. 

“I  think  newspapers  should  have  no 
hesitancy  in  accepting  political  adver¬ 
tisements  from  all  parties,”  said  Jason 
Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Globe.  “They  are  entitled  to  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  advertising  columns.  There 
is  no  deception.  Everybody  knows 
when  they  read  an  advertisement  thrt 
it  is  paid  for.  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 
Undoubtedly  such  advertising  has  an 
effect.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  advertising  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans  helped  to  shape  the  results 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.” 


WILL  CUT  SUNDAY  SIZES 

Pittsburgh  Publishers  Agree  to  Further 
Conservation  of  News  Print. 

Continuing  their  efforts  to  conserve 
the  print  paper  supply,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
publishers  have  agreed  that  soon  after 
the  first  of  the  year  they  will  no  longer 
use  any  magazine  or  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  their  Sunday 
edition.s. 

They  have  also  limited  the  size  of  the 
comic  supplement  to  four  pages,  and 
the  feature  section  of  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  to  twelve  pages.  This,  with  the  sav¬ 
ing  that  will  rhsult  from  the  reduction 
of  the  column  widths  and  centre  and 
side  margins,  will  effect  quite  a  saving 
in  print  paper. 

Commenting  on  the  action  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Elmer  R.  Stoll,  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  said: 

“If  all  the  larger  papers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  follow  suit,  I  am  sure  a  de¬ 
cided  Improvement  in  paper  conditions 
would  result.” 


Wolfe  Won  on  Wilson 

“Bob”  Wolfe,  owner  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  Ohio  State  Journal  is 
reported  to  have  won  heavily  in  the  re¬ 
cent  elections.  Wolfe  backed  the 
Democratic  tickets  in  his  newspapers 
and  is  reported  to  have  wagered  large 
sums  on  President  Wilson  and  Gov.- 
elect  Cox.  Since  election  Wolfe,  with 
Harry  J.  Westerman,  cartoonist;  Col. 
Edward  Wilson,  editorial  writer,  and 
“Bob”  Ryder,  managing  editor,  have 
been  East,  .visiting  Atlantic  City  and 
New  York  as  guests  of  Wolfe. 


You  bettah  quit  youah  lookin’  blue  an’ 
cryln’  ovah  spilt  milk,  'cause  it  am  sad 
'nuff  to  see  de  milk  lookin’  blue.  Why 
doan't  you  hitch  youah  wagon  to  a  star 
an'  den  you  kin  trabbel  de  milky  way? 
— A.  P.  Maurer. 


PARKER  R.  ANDERSON  S  VENTURF 

Washington  Correspondent  Buys  Half 
Interest  in  North  Carolina  Daily. 

By  the  purchase  of  one- half  the  inter- 
est  of  W.  A.  Hildebrand,  E.  B.  Jeffrese, 
J.  P.  Rawley,  and  all  of  the  interests  of 
A.  L.  Stockton,  in  the  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise,  Inc.,  Parker 

R.  Anderson,  the  well-known  Wash. 


Parker^  R.  Anderson. 


ington  correspondent  becomes  part 
owner  of  that  newspaper.  The 
transaction  was  made  Monday  at  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Anderson  will  furnish  the  Enter¬ 
prise  with  an  exclusive  news  service 
from  Washington,  where  ho  represents 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News. 

A.  L.  Stockton  retires  from  part  own¬ 
ership  in  the  company,  but  Me.ssrs. 
Hildebrand,  Jeffress,  and  Rawley  re-  ' 
tain  part  of  their  holdings. 

Officers  of  the  new  company  elected 
when  Its  organization  was  i>prfected 
are:  Parker  R.  Anderson,  iire.sident; 
W.  A.  Hildebrand,  vice-president;  E. 
B.  Jeffress,  treasurer,  and  J.  P.  Raw- 
ley,  secretary.  Mr.  Rawley  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  business  manager. 

“The  Enterprise  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy  as  an  Associated  Press  daily,” 
says  Mr.  Anderson.  “It  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  notable  progress.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  add  machinery  of  the 
latest  type  in  order  to  produce  a  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper  in  the  near  future.” 

Mr.  Anderson  has  the  distinction  of 
probably  being  the  only  Wa.shington 
correspondent  who  owns  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  paper  he  represents. 


Curtin’s  Revoked  Passport 

That  the  revocation  of  the  jiassport 
of  Thomas  Curtin,  an  American  news, 
paper  man  abroad,  was  due  to  German 
influence  in  the  American  Embassy,  is 
the  impression  sought  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  London  Evening  New.s,  which 
says:  “The  power  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernmentj  over  neutrals  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Tuesday  last  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Madrid  com¬ 
pelled  the  Spanish  Government  to  close 
the  Raemaekers  exhibition  after  it  had 
been  open  for  a  few  hours  only.  With 
regard  to  Curtin,  it  is  understood  the 
American  Government  has  not  for  the 
present  decided  to  renew  his  expired 
passport.  The  German  wireless  to  the 
United  States  has  been  busy  on  the 
subject  of  Curtin  for  more  than  a  week. 
Curtin  refuses  to  confirm  or  contr.adlct 
the  statement,  saying  his  relation.^  with 
his  Government  are  purely  an  Ameri¬ 
can  matter." 
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ILLINOIS  IS  RICH 


Rich  in  Farm  Lands  -  -  - 

Rich  in  Dairy  Products  '  - 

Rich  in  Manufacturing  Industries  (nSTipfemenfsT'Erc  ) 

Rich  in  Meat  Products  -  -  -  - 


AAOUNE  / 
POP.  26,^03% 

ROCK  island)  T 
POP.  2<f,9*ir 


ou/Ncy 

730 


Aurora  Beacon  News  (E)  . 

Paid 

Cir. 

...  16,079 

2,500 

Lines 

.04 

Aurora  Beacon  News  (S)  . 

...  11,381 

.04 

Bloomington  Pantagraph  (M)  . . . 

. . .  15,741 

.03 

Champaign  News  (M  &  E) . 

. . . .  6,593 

.015 

Chicago  American  (E)  . 

...  400,031 

.40 

Chicago  Examiner  (M)  . 

Chicago  Examiner  (S)  . . 

••••  1  232,828 

1  .28 
1.50 

Chicago  Herald  (M)  . — 

...  203,229 

.35 

Chicago  Herald  (S)  . 

...  222,265 

.40 

Chicago  Journal  (E)  . . 

....  122,447 

.24 

Chicago  Daily  News  (E)  . 

...  431,189 

.40 

Chicago  Post  (E) . 

...  61,879 

.25 

Chicago  Tribune  (M)  . 

. ...  392,483 

.40 

Chicago  Tribune  (S)  . 

...  619,023 

.53 

Elgin  Courier  (E)  . 

6,577 

.0143 

Freeport  Journal  (E) . 

. ...  6,154 

.015 

Galesburg  Evening  Mail  (E) . 

8,208 

.0129 

Moline  Dispatch  (E)  . 

8,280 

.025 

Peoria  Star  (E)  . . 

. . .  19,261 

.045 

Quincy  Journal  (E)  . 

7,131 

.02 

Rockford  Registej-Gazette  (E)  . . 

....  11,758 

.025 

Rock  Island  Argus  (E) . 

5,000 

.015 

Springfield  News- Record  (E) . 

. . .  10,054 

.02 

Springfield  State  Register  (M) . . . . 
Springfield  State  Register  (S)  . . . 

•••j-  21,288  1 

.03 

.03 

Population  of  lUinoU 

5,986,781 

Circulation  of  Papers 
Listed  Here 

2,838,879 

Advertising  Follows  Population  and  Weadth 

Illinois  is  rich.  In  the  Northern  half  of  the  State  the  bulk  of  population  reside.  It  is 
a  territory  of  large  hustling  cities.  This  zone  also  has  the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in 
America  and  more  than  one  million  and  a  quarter  homes. 

National  advertisers  will  find  a  “bunched”  market.  -Distribution  can  be  economically 
made.  This  distribution  can  be  moved  off  the  shelves  of  local  merchants  by  the  use  of  the 
big  home  newspapers  shown  on  this  page.  Advertisers  can  profitably  spend  a  generous 
share  of  their  appropriation  in  Illinois. 
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I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to 
his  profession. — Bacon. 

The  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  believes  that  all 
editors  should  study  the  ads.  He  says 
that  they  contain  "pep,  punch,  and  psy¬ 
chology."  Is  it  possible  that  there  is, 
in  these  days,  any  live  editor  anywhere 
who  does  not  read  the  ads? 

Those  who  consider  advertising  as 
news  will  always  choose  a  news 
medium  in  which  to  print  it.  If  an 
obituary  notice,  or  wedding  announce¬ 
ment,  would  seem  to  be  more  fittingly 
placed  in  a  newspaper  than  on  a  bill¬ 
board,  why  should  not  the  same  be  true 
of  any  advertisement  in  which  there 
is  an  element  of  news? 

J.\MES  E.  BENNETT,  .speaking  at  a 
Sphinx  Club  dinner,  asked:  “Do 
modern  newspapers  make  presses,  or  do 
modern  presses  make  newspapers?" 
It  is  the  old  question  of  the  primacy  of 
the  chicken  or  the  egg.  Just  now  News 
Print  injects  himself  into  the  argument, 
remarking:  “You  have  your  presses 

and  you  have  your  plates — but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  without  ME?" 

IT  has  been  stated  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  fashion  news  in  a  newsi)ap2r 
makes  department-store  advertising  in¬ 
teresting  to  women  and  profitable  to 
merchants.  Department-store  advertis¬ 
ing  is  interesting  of  itself — for  it  is  full 
of  news  for  women.  Fashion  features 
are  printed — not  to  interest  women  in 
the  stores,  but  because  women  ARE  IN- 
TERE.STED  IN  K.\SHIONS.  The  same 
consideration  should  rule  as  to  all  fea¬ 
ture  matter. 

PEKH.VPS  .\dulph  S.  Oohs  thinks  that 
it  would  l)e  a  good  thing  for  all  new.s- 
papers  to  adopt  the  Times's  slogan,  “All 
the  news  that's  fit  to  print."  The  slo¬ 
gan  has  been  of  great  property  value 
to  the  Times,  liecause  it  has  stated  a 
fixed  editorial  policy  of  that  paper.  Yet 
it  would  seem  that  other  papers,  having 
like  policies,  might  find  other  phrases 
in  which  to  advertise  the  fact. 

T.W.  GAFtVIN,  in  a  recent  talk  at  the 
Buffalo  Ad  Club,  is  reported  to  have 
.said:  “Advertising  is  now  striving, 

with  heroic  effort,  to  live  down  its  dis¬ 
reputable  past,  and  establish  itself  on  a 
plane  of  wholesomeness,  honesty,  and 
resj)ect."  The  fact  that  disreputable 
pcu|>le  have  sometimes  i)een  .ible  to  prof¬ 
it  through  advertising,  just  a.s  they  hove 
succeeded  in  identifying  themselves 
with  the  church,  the  law,  medicine,  ap¬ 
plied  sciences,  etc.,  does  not  mean  that 
advertising  has  a  disreputable  past.  If 
advertising,  as  a  service-factor  in  daily 
life  and  affairs,  had  ever  been  disrepu¬ 
table,  it  would  be  so  still.  The  expres¬ 
sion  attributed  to  Mr.  Garvin  indicates 
a  somewhat  distorted,  yet  prevalent, 
view  of  the  work  facing  the  advertising 
reformers. 

“All  the  .slogans  that  are  fit  to  use" 
seems  to  be  the  creed  of  the  New  York 
Herald  these  days. 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA  WILL  CON¬ 
TINUE  TO  LIVE— AND  PROSPER 

ON  October  10,  1914,  Philip  T.  Dodge,  who  had  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  International  Paper  t'ompany  but  a  few  months  before,  in  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  said: 
"I  am  strongly  averse  to  excessive  prices  for  paper,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  force  paper  to  S2..50,  I  would  consider  it  very  bad  policy." 

On  June  3,  1916,  Mr.  Dodge,  in  an  authorized  interview  with  The  Editor 
AND  Pi'BUSHER,  Said: 

“The  increased  cost  of  manufacture  to-day  averages  nearly  five  dollars  a  ton.” 
This  week,  a  little  less  than  six  months  later.  President  Dodge  announces 
the  price  for  the  1917  output  of  his  company  at  a  minimum  price  of  63.10  per 
hundred,  at  the  mills,  and  on  an  allotment,  or  pro-rata  base,  thus  making  pos¬ 
sible  the  placing  of  a  large  percentage  of  his  output  on  a  “spot-cash"  basis,  and 
forcing  all  customers  into  the  “spot  market”  for  excess  tonnage. 

In  1914  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  manufacturers  to  force  a 
price  of  *2.50  a  hundred  pounds;  under  present  conditions  it  has  seemed  to  Mr. 
Dodge  to  be  possible  to  force  a  price  of  13.10,  and  even  higher — and  he  proposes 
to  do  it.  *!i'd 

If  the  *2..'>0  rate  would  have  been  “very  bad  policy”  for  the  manufacturers, 
.as  Mr.  Dodge  is  on  record  as  saying,  the  new  rate  of  “not  less  than  *3.10  at  the . 
mill,”  plus  freight,  .storage,  cartage,  insurance,  and  excess  tonnage,  and  the  “spot 
basis."  is  ASSUREDLY  A  VERY  MUCH  WORSE  POLICY  STILL. 

Mr.  Dodge  holds  that  the  new  price  is  based  upon  actual  manufacturing 
costs  TO  HIS  ('OMPANY,  plus  a  fair  profit.  He  points  out  that  no  business  can 
be  operated  without  profit,  and  suggests  that  newspapers  should  sell  their  adver¬ 
tising  and  their  papers  "at  a  rate  which  will  always  show  a  profit.  He  is  con¬ 
fident  that  this  can  be  done — that  the  problem  of  raising  prices  is  as  simple 
a  one  for  publishers  as  it  is  for  news  print  manufacturers. 

Another  great  paper-making  concern,  the  Great  Northern,  will  allot  its 
output  for  1917  at  prices  ranging  from  *2.25  to  *2.60  per  hundred  pounds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  information  obtainable.  This  company  contemplates  making  fair 
profits,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  under  their  lower  rates.  And  yet  its  allotment  policy 
forces  its  cu.stomers  into  the  “spot  market”  in  competition  with  other  Interna¬ 
tional  customers  for  all  excess  tonnage. 

Mr.  Ilodge  fixes  the  price  for  a  fourth  of  the  entire  product  of  the  industry. 
He  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  that  price  higher  than  he  has  made  it;  and  he 
had  it  within  his  choice  to  make  it  greatly  lower,  we  believe,  and  still  earn  good 
profits  for  his  company.  He  has  fixed  it  at  a  rate  which,  without  drastic 
changes  in  the  business  policies  of  the  newspapers,  means  the  turning  over  of 
all  profits  to  the  news  print  makers — and,  in  many  instances,  heavily  mortgaging 
future  prospects  and  earning  possibilities  in  order  to  meet  an  unjustifiable  price 
for  a  necessary-  commodity. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  this  newspaper,  nor  on  the  part  of 
publishers  of  newspapers  generally,  to  advi.se  Mr.  Dodge  as  to  the  conduct  of  his 
business.  But  he  has  already  characterized  his  own  present  action,  as  cited  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  as  “very  bad  policy.’ 

Mr.  Dodge  has  made  mandatory  upon  publishers  certain  courses  of  action. 
For  a  while,  the  price  he  has  fixed  will  prevail.  It  is  certain  that  the  market 
must  break  within  the  next  six  months.  It  will  break  through  the  advent  of 
additional  tonnage,  economies,  and  new  mills.  Tentative  plans  looking  toward 
the  e.stablishment  of  new  mills  will  now  take  concrete  form.  New  production 
will  be  speeded  up.  Economies  will  count  as  a  factor  in  reducing  consumption. 

But  it  is  freely  predicted  that  we  shall  not  again  have  two-cent  news  print. 
The  price  will  always  be  a  little  higher  than  that.  In  view  of  this  outlook 
publishers  must  solve  the  problem  of  meeting  this  temporary  condition  with 
ADEQUATE  MEASURES  OF  SELF-PROTE('T10N.  Subscription  prices  have 
been  raised  by  hundreds  of  newspapers;  prices  for  street  sales  increased  by 
many  from  one  to  two  cents.  This  policy  must  become  general.  The  Editor 
AND  PrBbiSHER  has  private  information  as  to  action  contemplated  in  an  important 
city  at  a  very  early  date,  eliminating  the  one-cent  price.  This  will  be  followed, 
in  a  short  time,  by  newspaper,  in  a  majority  of  cities.  The  penny  newspaper — 
as  we  know  the  penny  newspaper,  containing  all  the  news  and  rich  in  illus¬ 
trations  and  strong  features — under  present  conditions,  is  a  practical  impossi¬ 
bility.  It  may  be  that,  through  a  set  of  peculiar  circum.stances,  it  will  survive 
in  three  of  our  biggest  cities.  In  others  the  price  is  sure  to  be  advanced  to  two 
cent.s,  and  in  some  cases  even  higher.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  arbitrarily 
reduce  the  number  of  pages  one-third  and  thus  meet  the  fifty  per  cent,  increase 
in  news  print.  But  in  the  judgment  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher  this  will  not 
do.  Readers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  make-shift  product.  Publishers  must 
:iot  trifle  with  their  chief  asset — reader  confidence  and  good  will. 

Advertising  rates  mu.st  be  readjusted.  Newspaper  advertising  rates  are,  and 
have  been  always,  absurdly  low,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  prices  obtained  by 
magazines,  billboards,  and  'street  cars.  Classified  rates  may  be  immediately 
advanced.  IMsplay  rates,  local  and  foreign,  must  follow  at  once.  There  is  no 
time  for  a  six  months'  or  a  year's  notice  of  increase.  Advertising  space  will 
cost  the  publisher  more.  It  can  be  sold  for  more — and  must  be.  To  raise  rates 
for  display  advertising  is  not  simple  nor  easy.  But  it  can  he  done.  It  must  be 
done  if  the  newspapers  are  to  have  their  share  of  the  greate.st  era  of  prosperity 
the  country  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  for  strong,  forceful,  ag- 
gre.ssive  management. 

The  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  consists  In  this  fact  of  general  prosperity.  The 
people  have  money.  They  are  compelled  to  pay  more  for  all  commodities — yet 
they  are  buying  all  commodities  in  liberal  fashion.  The  merchant  is  prosperous. 
He  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  advertising.  HE  CANNOT  .AFFORD  TO  HAVE 
THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  HIS  FIELD  CRIPPLED  TO  THE  POINT  OF 
DETERIORATION.  It  is  a  part  of  his  concern  that  the  newspapers  shall 
prosper.  They  cannot  serve  him  fully  unle.ss  they  ate  prospering. 

The  newspapers  belong  to  the  people.  They  are  vital  factors  in  the  lives 
of  the  people.  The  people — and  this  includes  the  merchants  and  all  advertisers — 
always  have  paid  for  the  costs  of  publishing  their  papers;  and,  in  cases  where 
the  papers  have  served  them  well,  have  paid  handsome  profits  to  the  owners. 
They  will  continue  to  do  that.  Meanwhile,  the  investigators  of  the  Federal 
Trade  (Commission  are  at  work  and  the  oral  hearings  at  Washington  promise 
to  attract  as  widespread  public  interest  as  other  recent  Congressional  investi¬ 
gations. 


“ACCURACY”— THE  Ct^MMON 
IDEAL 


Referring  to  the  poi!,ie.s  of  the 
New  York  World.  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  its  city  editor,  says:  "We 
aim  more  diligently  than  any  other  pa- 
per  in  the  world  for  accuracy. "  Yet  in 
spite  of  such  striving  for  a  high  ideal 
we  doubt  whether  any  i.s.sne  of  the 
World,  or  of  any  other  newspaper,  will 
ever  show  one  hundred  pei  cent  of 
accuracy.  The  fallibility  of  human 
testimony  is  the  barrier  facing  editors  ” 
who  battle  for  accuracy. 

Truth  is  the  most  elusive  thing  in 
the  world.  The  pursuit  of  it  creates  an 
item  of  editorial  expense  which  would 
amaze  careless  readers  who  have  a 
habit  of  discrediting  a  statement  as 
“mere  newspaper  talk.”  Information 
often  comes  to  a  city  room  in  about  as 
crude  a  state  as  ore  comes  to  a  stamp 
mill.  It  must  be  treated  in  aliout  the 
same  way.  This  “milling"  process  may 
give  a  net  result  of  valualile  fact— or 
it  may  produce  nothing  at  all.  “Refrac¬ 
tory  ores.”  of  the  news  kind,  must  be 
milled,  even  at  great  expen.se  of  time 
and  money— for  often  they  yield  the 
gold  of  truth  in  large  measure. 

Every  Important  newspaper  hitches 
Its  wagon  to  a  star — whose  name  is 
ADCURACY.  This  involves  some  rough 
travelling— many  jolts  and  up.set.s.  The 
editor,  aspiring  to  ACK’URACY,  cannot- 
choose  the  smooth  and  agreeable  roads. 
He  must  follow  where  the  star  leads. 

“TRUTH  IN  ADVERTLSING” 


ONE  of  the  wisest  and  sanest  of  liv¬ 
ing  men,  E.  W.  Howe,  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  quality  of  terse  expres¬ 
sion  to  a  point  reached  by  few  writers, 
says:  “If  an  exaggerated  atatonent  is  a 
lie,  there  is  no  truth.” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Howe's  statement  may 
itself  have  some  exaggeration  in  it;  but, 
essentially.  It  rings  true.  And  it  touch, 
es  to  the  quick  a  vital  and  much-dis¬ 
cussed  topic  of  the  hour— “Truth  in 
Advertising.” 

The  nation-wide  movement  for  truth 
in  advertising  was  needed,  or  it  would 
not  have  prospered  as  it  has  done  and 
is  doing.  But  the  problem  of  drawing  a 
definite  line  between  enthusia.stic  exagl- 
geration  and  actual  misrepresentation  in 
advertising  will  always  present  great 
difficulties.  Justice  McKenna,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  said 
that  the  mere  “puffing”  of  a  thing— con¬ 
fined  to  the  qualities  it  does  actually 
possess — does  not  constitute  fraud  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  Howe  goes  further,  in 
his  eleven-word  sermon,  by  intimating 
that  all  statements  arc  exaggerated,  yet 
not  necessarily  untruthful  for  that  rea¬ 
son. 


If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
analyze  the  advertising  appearing  in  any 
of  the  high-class  daily  newspapers  he 
will  be  amazed  at  the  prevalence  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  statement — and,  perhaps, 
equally  amazed  at  the  small  numlier  of 
such  exaggerated  statements  that  are 
actually  untruthful  and  misleading,  and 
therefore  fraudulent. 

It  wou^d  appear  that  Justice  McKen¬ 
na  was  vijritten  “the  law”  and  that  E. 
W.  Howe  has  written  “the  gosiicl"  of 
the  “Truth  in  Advertising”  crusade.  .And 
It  is  as.suredly  true  that  H.  J.  Kenner, 
through  his  work  as  secretary  and  lec¬ 
turer  for  the  Vigilance  I>?ague  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.,  is  accomplishing  great 
things  in  spreading  both  this  law  and 
gospel — supported,  as  the  movement  is, 
by  an  increasing  number  of  publi.shers 
and  editors  of  daily  newspapers,  who 
realize  that  one  of  their  Inescapable  ob¬ 
ligations  to  their  honest  advertisers  is 
to  hunt  down  and  eliminate  the  faker. 
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PERSONALS 

(Continued.) 

I^KVKLANl),  O. — Herbert  Kosen- 
thal,  financial  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  has  completed  a  magrazine  story- 
in  which  he  describes  how  Cleveland 
was  invaded  in  the  war  of  1956  by  the 
enemy  marching  through  the  drained 
water  works  tunnel. 

James  H.  I.ianyon,  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
authority  on  military  affairs,  has  return¬ 
ed  from  the  Mexican  border,  where  he 
has  iK'on  with  the  Ohio  National  Guard, 
following  an  injury  to  his  foot.  He  will 
hold  down  the  telegraph  desk  while  re¬ 
cuperating. 

William  Hines,  of  the  I^eader  staff, 
has  resigned  to  take  up  publicity  work 
for  the  Fire.stone  Tire  and  Kubber  Com- 
I)any,  Akron,  O. 

Hulx'rt  Persons,  formerly  of  the 
Iv<*ader,  and  who  has  been  doing  pub¬ 
licity  work  for  different  organizations, 
has  returned  to  his  old  berth  on  the 
Deader. 

C.  S.  McCoole,  former  newspaper  man 
well  known  in  northern  Ohio,  has  in- 
ventc-d  an  aeroplane  amusement  device, 
with  which  he  has  intere.sted  amuse¬ 
ment  enterpri.se  promoter.s.  He  has  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  manager  of  a 
I rain  newspaper  to  organize  a  $500,- 
000  company. 

S.  G.  Harrick,  artist  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  has  a  signed  sketch  of  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore,  poet,  which  he  drew 
while  the  noted  writer  was  being  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Miss  Grace  Goulder,  of  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

Charles  E.  Morris,  newspaper  man,  is 
the  first  appointee  of  Governor-elect 
James  M.  Cox.  Mr.  Morris  will  become 
the  Governor’s  private  secretary  on 
January  1.  Mr.  Morris  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Democratic  publicity 
bureau  and  formerly  was  connected 
with  the  Dayton  (O.)  News. 


piTTSRCRGH,  Pa.— Karl  Keffer,  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
Y'ork  oftice  of  Johns-Manville  Com¬ 
pany,  was  a  recent  Pittsburgh  visitor. 
Mr.  Keffer  was  formerly  in  the  editor¬ 
ial  departments  of  several  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  dailies. 

Jean  Stevens,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Post,  is  now  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch  city  staff. 

C.  F.  Steele,  succeeds  Wm.  J.  Hat¬ 
ton  as  coiiperation  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch  advertising  staff. 

D.  A.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  gen 
eral  manager  of  the  Central  News 
Photo  Service,  was  the  guest  of  J.  K. 
Burnett,  of  the  Tri-State  News  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Alkn  Markley  is  Tri-State  editor  of 
the  Dispatch,  coming  to  this  post  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Dean  James  E.  Hagerty,  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce  and  Journalism,  Ohio 
State  University,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  conference  of  Charities  and  Correc¬ 
tion,  held  at  Youngstown,  O. 

(Jeorge  Siebel,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Volksblatt  and  Freiheits 
Freund,  addressed  the  Concordia  Club 
on  “Gennan  Ideals  in  War  and  Peace.” 

Elizabeth  Volz,  club  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Leader,  is  seriously  ill  with 
diphtheria. 

Strickland  Gillilan  addressed  the 
Hoosier  banquet  in  Pittsburgh  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  George  P.-  Early  was 
toastmaster. 

Marvin  Ferree  is  now  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph.  Mr.  Ferree  comes  from  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.— James  C.  Garri¬ 
son,  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  who  recently  underwent 
an  oi)eration  for  appendicitis,  is  still 
very  weak,  but  was  able  to  call  on  his 
fellow  workers  at  the  office  last  week. 

Alexander  R.  Smith,  editor  of  Marine 
New.s,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Commercial  Club 
held  la.st  Saturday  night. 

Alfred  H.  Gurney,  editor  of  "What 
('heer  Jotting.s,”  of  the  Journal,  is  a 
brother  of  John  H.  Gurney,  captain  of 
the  tug  which  was  .sunk  Friday  by  the 
Deutschland. 

Stephen  A.  Greene,  Warwick  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Journal,  and  Coroner 
cJ  that  tdwn,  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  an  alleged  baby 
farm  murder  the  past  week. 


SAN  FRANCISf’O.— M.  H.  de  Young, 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  recently  addressed  the  Jovi- 
ans,  an  electrical  order,  at  a  luncheon, 
when  he  detailed  his  varied  experiences 
in  starting  and  building  up  i.he  museum 
in  Golden  Gate  Park.  Mr.  de  Young 
has  donated  $50,000  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  park  museum. 

Miss  Kathleen  O’Brennan,  a  newspa¬ 
per  woman  of  Dublin,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  recently  given  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  a  San  Francisco 
society  leader,  at  the  latter’s  home. 
Miss  O'Brennan  lectured,  on  Monday,  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  on  the  ‘‘Irish 
Renaissance  in  Art,  Literature,  and  Mu¬ 
sic.”  She  dealt  chiefiy  with  the  remark¬ 
able  literary  revival  in  Ireland  and  its 
inspirations.  ^ 

Bernier  O’Donnell,  a  popular  member 
of  the  Newspaper  Men’s  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  since  he  went  East  by  doing  some 
very  clever  work  for  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  As.sociation.  A  spicy  letter 
from  O’Donnell,  describing  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  in  New  York,  was  recently  dis. 
played  on  the  Club’s  bulletin  board. 

H.  W.  Thompson  i.s  going  to  Sacrii- 
mento  to  take  charge  of  the  new  bu- 
loau  of  the  .Associated  Press,  which  will 
.soon  be  established  in  the  capital  city. 
Quite  a  volume  of  business  will  be  han¬ 
dled  through  the  new  bureau,  especial¬ 
ly  during  the  session  of  the  California 
State  Legislature,  which  begins  next 
January. 

S.  Kimura,  a  Japanese  newspaper 
man,  arrived  here,  during  the  week,  on 
the  Matson  liner  Manoa  from  Honolulu. 
He  is  acting  as  correspondent  for  the 
Hawaii  Shimpo,  a  Japanese  vernacular 
paper  published  in  Honolulu. 


H.  B.  CORNELL  GOES  TO  DENVER 


New  York  World  Man  Joins  Staff  of 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Harry  B.  Cornell,  who  has  been  the 
manager  of  the  New  York  World’s  News 
Service  for  several  years,  resigned  that 
position  on  Saturday  last  and  left  on 
Monday  for  Denver,  Col.,  where  he  will 
join  the  staff  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  Morton  Watkins,  who  has  long 
'been  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  man 
in  the  World  office,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Cornell. 

Mr.  Cornell  has  made  a  host  of 
friends  in  New  York  newspaper  circles, 
and  their  best  wishes  will  go  with  him. 
He  is  a  son  of  former  Governor  Alonzo 
B.  Cornell,  and  is  an  able  newspaper 
man  and  good  fellow. 


Look  out!  The  women  are  running 
away!  The  men  will  finally  be  afraid 
to  engage  In  love,  because  of  so  many 
queer  lawsuits  brought  by  women. — E. 
W.  Howe. 


ROUND  ROBIN  TO  "JIMMY”  NORTON 


Flowers,  too,  From  His  Associates  on  the 
World  Staff. 

After  a  service  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  on  the  New  York  World  staff, 
James  C.  Norton  has  resigned,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  being  sworn  in  as  Surrogate  of 


James  C.  Nortox. 


Hudson  County,  New  Jersey,  to  which 
high  office  he  was  elected  on  November 
7  for  a  term  of  five  years  at  $7,500  a 
year. 

Mr.  Norton’s  associates  on  the  World 
sent  to  him  a  few  days  ago  a  round- 
robin  bearing  many  names  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  accompanying  the  good-luck 
sentiments  with  a  fine  floral  offering. 


NO  MAYORALTY  FOR  .McANENY 

Will  Not  Again  Desert  Newspaper  Work 
for  Political  Preferment. 

George  McAneny,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  is  evidently  not  going  to  be  lured 
away  from  the  newspaper  game  again, 
as  was  evidenced  by  his  emphatic  an¬ 
nouncement  regarding  the  Mayoralty  of 
New  York  city.  Emissaries  of  Tammany 
Hall  sent  out  a  feeler  early  this  week 
in  the  shape  of  a  suggestion  that  Mr. 
McAneny  would  be  their  first  choice  for 
the  nomination  for  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Within  a  few  hours  after 
the  rumor  was  started  it  reached  Mr. 
McAneny,  and  he  sent  out  a  statement 
that  he  was  not  a  candidate,  discouraged 
all  mention  of  his  name,  and  stated  that 
he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  Mayor 
Mitchel’s  reelection.  “I  am  noj  a  can¬ 
didate  for  any  public  office,”  he  stated 
positively.  Before  going  to  the  Times 
Mr.  McAneny  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  in  1  hat  office  he 
wielded  considerable  influence  in  the 
city  government. 


E.  H.  Roberts  Succeeds  Garvin 

E.  H.  Roberts  becomes  the  secretary 
of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Advertising  Club 
on  December  1,  following  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Tom  W.  Garvin,  who  goes  to 
New  York  city  to  become  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  for  the  past  year,  and  at  the 
last  convention  of  the  Associated  Club 
Secretaries  of  the  World,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary-treasurer  of  that 
body.  He  has  been  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  at  Albany,  N.  Y.;  publicity 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Max¬ 
well  Motor  Corporation,  at  Detroit, 
and  with  the  Van  Cleve  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York  city. 


William  Thombon 

While  on  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  in  the  interest  of  the  aav(!rtislng 
bureau  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  V  illiam  A 
Thomson,  director  of  the  butcau  was 
notified  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  fath¬ 
er,  William,  sr.,  which  occurred  at  his 
home,  2  West  94th  Street,  New  York. 
Mr.  Thomson  was  in  his  eight y-.secon<l 
year  and  was  a  retired  merc-hant.  He 
was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and 
spent  seventeen  years  in  the  l-'ar  East 
with  his  brother  John,  the  exploi-er.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  at  St.  Agnes 
Episcopal  Church,  Friday,  November 
17,  Besides  William,  another  .son  and 
three  daughters  survive. 


Newspaper  Cashier’s  Thrill 

John  Gobiel,  cashier  of  the  .St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Daily  News,  was  “next”  to  a 
sensational  bank  robbery  the  other  day. 
He  was  making  a  deposit  when  the  ban. 
dit  entered  and  proceeded  to  cover  the 
ttank  cashier,  vice-president,  and  four 
customers,  and  back  them  into  the  vault. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  shift  of  the  rob¬ 
ber’s  eye,  Mr.  Gobiel  dashed  out  of  the 
front  door  and  notified  a  policeman. 
Meanwhile  the  vice-president  had  man¬ 
aged  to  sound  the  burglar  alarm,  which 
brought  a  detective,  who  was  within 
easy  reach,  the  bank  having  been  rob¬ 
bed  before.  While  the  bandit,  with 
hands  full  of  money  was  trying  to  es¬ 
cape,  the  detective  shot  him  dead. 


Barry  Tells  of  Trip 
At  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club 
luncheon  last  Tuesday  John  D.  Barry,  of 
the  Bulletin,  was  the  principal  speaker. 
His  subject  was  “Abroad  with  Pacifists.” 
He  discussed  some  of  his  experiences  as 
a  passenger  on  the  Henry  Ford  Peace 
Ship,  as  a  member  of  the  Ford  Neutral 
Conference  in  Stockholm,  and  as  an  ob¬ 
server  in  Switzerland  and  Berlin,  where 
he  spent  about  two  months.  Barry  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Europe. 


Filmed  Battle  Above  Clouds 
Donald  C.  Thompson,  until  recently 
war  photographer  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  lectured  and  exhibited  some  of  his 
pictures  before  the  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago  last  Friday.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  in  Chicago  after  his  second 
visit  to  the  battlefields.  His  principal 
achievement,  he  says,  was  photograph¬ 
ing  a  battle  abcfve  the  clouds  from  the 
machine  of  a  French  air  duellist.  Mr. 
Thompson  kept  his  crank  turning 
throughout  the  fight,  and  got  the  picture 
of  the  German  Taube’s  destruction  and 
fall. 


Lait  Lauded  at  Luncheon 

Jack  Lait,  who  has  been  writing  a 
daily  novelette  for  the  Chicago  Herald, 
is  understood  to  have  signed  a  contract 
to  write  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  after 
his  present  contract  with  the  Herald 
/expires.  Mr.  Lait  was  lauded  a  few 
days  ago  at  a  luncheon  given  in  his 
honor  as  a  leading  playwright,  maga¬ 
zine  writer,  and  newspaper  man.  He 
was  the  guest  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Colony  and  the  Illini  Village,  of  tlie 
Illinois  Colony  Club. 


Johnson  Visits  Houston 

W.  H.  Johnson,  manager  of  the 
Hearst  International  Feature  Service, 
was  in  Houston  (Texas)  recently,  and 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  guest-  at 
a  big  prosperity  dinner  gfiven  In  that 
city.  The  Houston  Chronicle  says  of 
him:  "He  is  one  of  those  fellows  you 
have  known  for  years  in  five  minutes.” 
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difficulties  of  small  papers 

|fjn>  Have  Carried  Advertisini;  for 

Wliif  h  They  Have  Not  Been  Paid. 

Couirland  Smith,  president  of  the 
Xmeri  an  Press  Association,  speaking 
H^or*  the  Association  of  New  York  Ad- 
tfertis.’ng  Agents,  November  16,  told  of 
hi*  efforts  to  stabilize  the  rates  of  the 
country  papers.  Insisting  that  these  pa¬ 
pers  print  a  rate  card  and  stick  to  it,  is 
brlngi  ig  them  to  a  realization  that  they 
have  ates,  and  that  they  should  stick 
to  th<  rn.  In  some  cases  country'  papers 
have  not  been  fairly  treated  by  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  These  agencies  are 
few,  however.  One  firm  last  summer  ran 
$33,000  worth  of  railroad  advertising  i,n 
country  newspapers,  and  has  not  yet 
paid  a  dollar  to  them.  They  claim  that 
insertions  have  not  been  proven,  while 
the  publishers  state  that  they  have 
proven  insertion.  The  agency,  he  said 
has  collected  for  the  advertising,  for 
which  it  has  not  paid  the  country  pub- 
lisher.s.  One  other  agency,  he  said,  made 
$40,000  in  one  year  by  holding  up  the 
bill.s  of  country  publishers,  who  have 
not  followed  up  their  accounts. 

Ihiuglas  Barnes,  of  the  Barnes  Knit¬ 
ting  Company,  told  of  experiences  in 
selling  small-town  merchants.  He  said 
that  the  aggregate  of  business  in  the 
small  towns  far  outstrips  that  transact¬ 
ed  in  the  large  communities,  and  the 
salesman  who  fails  to  substitute  a  road 
map  for  a  railway  time  table  is  over¬ 
looking  his  biggest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Moore  concluded  his  address  by 
dealing  at  length  with  the  relations  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  to  advertising. 

TO  CLARIFY  THEATRE  ADS 

N.  Y.  Times  to  Improve  Style  of  Amuse¬ 
ment  Announcements. 

The  unsystematic,  hodge-podge  fash¬ 
ion  of  printing  theatrical  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  New  York  dailies  has  been 
the  source  of  perpetual  complaint  on 
the  part  of  readers.  Letters  come  to 
new.spaper  offices  daily  reminding  edi¬ 
tors  that  the  theatrical  advertising 
page,  especially  on  Sunday,  is  almost 
unintelligible.  A  mass  of  meaningless 
black  type  dazes  the  eye  and  confuses 
the  mind. 

The  New  York  Times  is  actively  en¬ 
gaged  at  present  in  trying  to  remedy 
these  most  >undesirable  conditions  lln 
amusement  advertising.  The  Times 
declares  that  ail  backgrounds  in  ad¬ 
vertisements,  which  have  been  the  larg¬ 
est  cause  for  disapproval,  must  be 
eliminated.  One  advertisement  must 
not  stand  out  more  prominently  than 
another  when  both  are  allotted  the 
same  amount  of  space.  Heretofore, 
black  backgrounds,  heavy  black  type, 
and  disorderly  arrangement  have  char¬ 
acterized  theatrical  advertising.  All 
these  defects  are  to  be  eradicated  in 
the  New  York  Times.  Henceforth,  the¬ 
atrical  advertising  appearing  in  tl^t 
paper  will  consist  merely  of  printed 
matter,  minus  all  decorative  accessor- 
le.s.  so  that  a  reader  may  not  have  his 
eye  offended  by  the  gaudy  method  still 
largely  prevalent. 

Myers  Will  Manage  Conventions 

H.  E.  Myers,  of  Chicago,  who  man¬ 
aged  the  1915  convention  of  the  A.  A. 
C.  W.  in  Chicago,  has  been  engaged  to 
manage  the  St.  Louis  convention  in 
1917.  Mr.  Myers  will  continue  as  per¬ 
manent  convention  secretary  with  the 
clubs,  serving  each  convention  city  in 
turn  as  selected.  In  the  interim  be¬ 
tween  conventions,  after  arranging  de¬ 
tails,  he  will  devote  his  time  to  build¬ 
ing  up  the  sustaining  memberships ,  in 
the  A.  A.  C.  W. 


HOW  J.  THOMAS  LYONS  REJUVENATED 

PROMOTION  METHODS  IN  BALTIMORE 


Xew  Service  Manager  for  “Sunpaper’  Has  Record  for  Constructive  Work  of 
the  Xexc  Sort— Looks  Upon  Advertising  As  "An  Expression  of  a 
Merchandising  Thought’’  With  the  Xeics  for  a  Decade. 

By  E.  Lyell  Gl'Nts, 

President  Baltimore  Advertising  Club. 


^  j  -  NY  copy  for  me  to-day?  You  gave  it  to  the  Blatter  Gazette!  Why 
don’t  you  let  me  have  it  too?  They  haven’t  got  the  circulation  they 
^  claim  anyhow!  I  don’t  see  why  you’re  throwing  your  money  away 
on  that  sheet ! !  ” 


Lyons  does  not  roast  every  other 
newspaper  in  sight.  He  talks  newspa¬ 
pers.  newspapers,  newspapers,  and  then 
HIS  newspaper.  He  builds  up  the  ad- 
vertLser’s  confidence  in  the  newspapers 
as  an  advertising  medium,  and  when  he 
has  accomplished  that  he  takes  his 
chances  on  the  paper  he  represents  get¬ 
ting  a  .slice  and  a  good  slice  of  any 
appropriation  that  might  be  made. 
Another  strong  point  in  Lyons’s 
policy  of  turning  a  prospect  into 
a  newspaper  advertiser,  is  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  distribution  before  adver¬ 
tising.  Me  will  work  untiringly'  to  as- 


How'  often  the  advertising  manager  is  compelled  to  listen  to  this  kind  of 
newspaper  solicitation  —  destructive  ^  discouraging  —  confidence-blinding  —  vi¬ 
cious! 

And  how  often  has  he  said  to  himself  “Ye  Gods!  when  will  there  come  a 
man — a  real  man — a  man  with  brajBS — a  man  with  a  vision  who  will  present 
the  newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium  in  a  sane,  convincing,  common-sense, 
logical,  constructive  way! 


"A  solicitor  who  will  tell  me  why  I 
should  use  his  newspaper  or  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  whole,  rather  than  why  / 
shouldn’t  use  the  newspaper  that 
doesn’t  happen  to  be  sponsor  for  his 
pay  envelope!’’  T 

But  everything  comes  to  him  who 
waits,  and  now  Baltimore  boasts 
such  a  solicitor  in  the  person  of  J. 
Thomas  Lyons.  He  has  not  just  brols- 
en  into  the  advertising  end  of  news- 
pa  perdom;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
ten  years  back  he  has  been  a  con¬ 
structive  force  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Baltimore  News,  and 
in  recently  accepting  the  position  of 
service  manager  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
organization,  he  can  be  depended 
upon  to  continue  and  augment  the 
good  work  that  he  has  already  ac¬ 
complished  for  Baltimore  newspaper 
advertising  generally,  for  in  going 
with  the  Sun  he  simply  multiplies  his 
chances  of  Injecting  his  ideas  of  ef¬ 
ficient  newspaper  adwrUsing  into 


sist  the  man  who  wants  to  market  his 
product  to  get  the  proper  distribution. 
He  studies  the  product’s  possibilities, 
its  possible  market,  its  competition,  and 
even  interview's  dealers  far  and  near  in 
order  to  put  the  proposition  across. 

It’s  not  unusual  at  any  time  to  find 
Lyons  two  or  three  hundred  miles  away 
from  ba.se  in  -the  interest  of  solving 
some  distribution  problem  for  a  pros¬ 
pective  newspaper  advertiser.  and 
wherever  he  goes  somebody  nabs  and 
carries  him  off  to  make  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Chamlrer  of  Commerce,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Retail  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation,  or  the  Advertising  Club,  on 
some  interesting  phase  of  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Lyons  is  an  enthusiastic  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  W'orker.  He’s  a  member  of 
the  Baltimore  Club’s  governing  board, 
and  chairman  of  the  Executive  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee. 

He  is  a  Baltimorean,  by  birth  and 
conviction.  He’s  had  many  opportun¬ 
ities  to  go  to  other  and  more  lucrative 
fields,  but  he  believes  in  the  future  of 
Baltimore  just  as  much  as  he  beheves 
in  newspaper  advertising,  and  that’s 
saying  a  whole  lot!  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  another  ten  years  the  Lyons 
type  of  advertising  man  will  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 


three  sheets  instead  of  one.  J.  Thomas  Lyons. 

Now  of  course  the  News  didn’t  like  to  part  company  with  Lyons,  for  he 
is  a  real  business-getter;  but  for  his  former  a.s.sociates  to  say  of  him,  w'hen  he 
was  about  to  take  up  active  work  for  a  comitetitor,  that  they  sincerely  hoped 
he  would  lie  able  to  inject  into  his  new  field  of  endeavor  the  fundamental 
principles  of  efficiency  in  newspaiier  advertising  which  he  has  been  so  stead¬ 
fastly  advocating  in  the  past,  is  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  constructive  trend 
of  his  work. 

Now  what  is  there  about  Lyons  that  makes  him  distinctive  as  compared 
with  the  average  newspaper  solicitor? 

Foremostly,  he’s  more  interested  in  merchandising  than  advertising  —  he 
looks  upon  advertising  as  an  expression  of  a  merchandising  thought.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  all  the  newspapers,  or  other  advertising  media  in  the  world,  won’t 
avail  If  he  who  has  something  to  sell  hasn’t  first  solved  both  his  production 
and  distribution  problems.  For  instance,  Lyons  will  take  a  class  of  business 
where  the  individuals  therein  are  at  each  other’s  throats — maybe  they’re  in 
the  midst  of  a  ruinous  price-cutting  war.  What  does  he  doc?  He  calls  upon 
the  contending  factors  individually — gets  a  line  on  what  they’re  up  against 
and  endeavors  to  find  a  sane  solution  to  their  problem. 

He  does  not  begin  by  talking  advertising  to  them.  What  he  does  talk  is  co¬ 
operation,  and  getting  together — “there’s  room  for  all  of  you  fellows  if  you’ll 
only  stop  back-biting” — so  he  calls  them  together,  gets  them  to  shake  hands, 
and  over  a  good  cig;ar  helps  them  to  thresh  things  out. 

He  starts  oft  by  advising  that  they  be  sure  of  what  their  goods  are  cost¬ 
ing.  He  suggests  that,  instead  of  featuring  prices,  they  project  their  propo¬ 
sitions  via  the  QUALITY  or  SERVICE  route — that  they  present  what  they 
have  to  offer  in  clean-cut  fashion,  creating  desire  for  what  they  have  to  sell 
through  suggestive  or  other  equally  constructive  copy,  but  before  doing  any 
advertising  whatsoever,  he  impresses  them  with  the  fact  that  their  selling  or¬ 
ganizations  must  be  right. 

KILLINO  THE  ETTECT  OF  THE  ADVERTISING. 

I  happen  to  know  of  an  instance  where  his  paper  w'as  carrying  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  certain  retail  concern.  Upon  passing  the  place  one  day  he  walk¬ 
ed  in  to  make  a  purchase.  At  the  rear  of  the  store  he  found  two  clerks  lei¬ 
surely  doing  nothing — then  he  noted  that  they  had  an  argument  as  to  who 
should  go  forward  and  wait  upon  him.  Finally,  one  sauntered  forth  in  a 
mere  or  less  dilatory  way  and  asked:  “What  can  1  do  for  you?”  “Nothing!” 
was  Lyons’s  reply,  “but  when  your  boss  comes  in  tell  him  1  say  that  until  he 
can  get  his  sales  organization  straightened  out  he’d  better  cut  out  his  ad¬ 
vertising  with  us — we’ll  never  be  able  to  make  it  pay  him  until  his  sales¬ 
people  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  public  is  under  no  obligation  to  put  up 
with  their  inefficiency.” 

And  what’s  the  result?  Every  advertiser  or  prospective  advertiser  who 
has  ever  come  in  business  contact  with  Lyons  knows  that  he  is  only  inter- 
c.sted  in  getting  advertising  in  his  publication  when  he  sincerely  believes  he 
can  render  real  service  for  value  received. 


WALT 

MASON 

Vn  alt  Mason  prose  rhymes  are 
now  printed  daily  in  over  200 
newspapers. 

alt  Mason  is  without  doubt 
America’s  most  popular  news¬ 
paper  personality.  Next  to 
the  telegraphed  news  sen  ices, 
he  is  the  most  widely  bought 
newspaper  commodity  in  the 
world. 

He  is  a  daily  message  ot 
good  cheer  and  wholesome 
optimism.  No  citv — no  town 
— no  community  in  this  wide 
land  should  L>e  without  Walt 
Mason. 

Unless  Walt  Mason  is  already 
appearing  in  your  locality, 
you  should  give  him  to  vour 
people  in  your  paj>er. 

The 

George  M.atthew.ad.ams 
Service 

8  W.  4«tli  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Filing 

Equipment 

TIih  iii.tallatUm  of  Gldbe-Wernleke  Sec¬ 
tional  Kllini;  Kqiiiinuont  bring*  order  out 
of  clia^is.  It  Ntaiiilardizes  equipment  and 
siinplifles  tiling.  It  grows  unit  by  unit 
as  InrreHsing  ntssis  make  necessary,  and 
is  always  as  big  a*  your  business. 


THE  7000  STEEIi  LINE — 
28  INCHES  DEEP 


Tbese  flies  represent  tbe  supreme  de- 
Telopment  in  modem  flllng  equipment. 
O'bey  are  tbe  ideal  combination  ot  econ¬ 
omy  in  flrst-cost  and  4fter-cost.  One 
pair  of  end  panels  serves  for  a  wbole 
battery  of  tbem.  They  have  unusual 
flllng  rapacity,  operate  smoothly  and 
silently,  are  electrically  welded  through¬ 
out,  and  made  of  flre-resistant,  cold-roiled 
steel,  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  In¬ 
genuity  can  make  tbem. 


THE  GLOBE  SAFE 


Certain  correspondence,  business  data, 
records,  report  books,  and  private  papers 
are  of  too  confidential  a  nature  to  entrust 
to  ordinary  flies  and  yet  are  too  often 
nee<led  or  are  too  voluminous  for  place  In 
tbe  heavy  safe.  For  tbese,  tbe  Globe 
Safe.  It  is  light  and  portable,  flre-resls- 
tapt  and  theft-proof.  Its  interior  per¬ 
mits  a  thousand  different  arrangements 
of  Globe- Wernicke  units,  all  of  which 
are  always  protected  by  cold-rolled  steel 
walls  and  Yale  locks. 

Write  for  Gobe-Wemlcke  Piling  Equip¬ 
ment  Catalogue  No.  816  B.P.  It  gives 
full  details  of  all  Globe-Wemlcke  Equip¬ 
ment,  and  valuable  filing  hints. 

JIk  Slob^^Wbnwcke  Ccx 

Cinnnneiti 

Branches:  New  Y^ork,  Chicago, 
Philadelpliia,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


GRAPHIC  CHARTS  THAT  HELP  PUBLISHERS 


Unusual  Increases  or  Decreases  in  Expenses,  or  Fluctuations  in  Circulation  or 
Advertisinff  Palronage,  May  Be  Visualized  to  Best 
Advantage  by  This  Method. 

By  Edmund  Walker, 

Auditor,  The  Keeley-Handy  Syndicate,  Chicago,  111. 

IT  is  well  recognized  that  there  are  many  degrees  ot  efficiency  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  statistical  information  and  flnancial  records,  just  as  there  are 
degrees  of  efficiency  in  conducting  any  department  of  your  business.  A 
financial  statement,  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  must  present  data  to  the 
executives  in  as  complete  and  yet  concise  a  form  as  possible. 

In  the  olden  days  the  average  executive  had  to  wade  through  rows  of  figures 
before  getting  the  information  desired,  and  usually  this  was  so  distasteful  to 
him  that  the  examination  of  any  documents  from  the  auditing  department  was 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil.  More  often  than  not  the  examining  executive 
would  become  so  confused  with  the  statistical  information  submitted  that  he 
would  know  less  about  the  business  when  he  completed  his  examination  than 
before  he  started. 

Accountants  got  together  in  an  endeavor  to  devise  some  way  of  submitting 
the  necessary  data  in  a  single  form  readily  understood  by  any  reader,  and  the 
system  of  graphic  charts  was  evolved.  For  the  first  few  years  many  mistakes 
were  made  in  presenting  information  in  tills  form,  and  even  to-day  charts  are 
being  prepared  which  defeat  their  very  object,  and  which  require  just  a.**  much 
deciphering  as  any  record  in  statistical  form. 

One  basic  principle  to  remember  when  adopting  this  form  is  that  you  will 
deal  with  fiuctuating  items  only.  For  example,  you  proiiably  have  a  lease  on 
your  building,  and  you  are  paying  a  certain  rent,  which  is  the  .same  every  month 
or  quarter,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  it  is  not  necessary  for  >our  time  to  be 
taken  up  reading  the  amount  of  rent  paid  last  month.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  you  should  be  notified  when  this  amount  fiuctuates  either  up  or  down. 

CHARTS  MUST  SHOW  ALL  FLUCTUATIONS. 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  point  where  you  will  only  read  and  study 
fiuctuating  items,  and,  going  one  step  further  in  the  process  of  elimination,  we 
need  only  submit  to  you  those  items  which  are  fluctuating  out  of  normal.  For 
example,  if  you  carried  a  paper  averaging  fourteen  pages  per  issue,  and  your 
news  print  bill  amounted  to,  say,  $10,000  per  month  in  January,  and  then  in 
February  you  ran  twenty-eight  pages  per  issue,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  explain  that  news  print  expense  had  gone  up — it  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
present  to  you  the  fluctuation  in  the  average  number  of  pages  per  issue.  If 
the  news  print  account  had  increased  more  or  less  than  double  $10,000,  then 
it  would  be  necessary  to  Inform  you  of  this  fluctuation.  Again,  you  might 
Inform  your  accoimting  department  that  you  considered  anything  between  50 
and  60  per  cent  advertising  was  normal,  and  in  this  case,  as  long  as  the  ratio 
of  advertising  to  news  matter  did  remain  between  50  and  60  per  cent.,  your 
attention  would  not  have  to  be  called  to  this  fact,  at  all.  If  it  fell,  however, 
to  40  per  cent  or  Increased  to  70  per  cent.,  the  matter  should  be  presented 
to  you  immediately.  In  short,  the  real  advantage  of  graphic  charts  in  the 
presentation  of  statistical  records  is  that,  if  properly  worked  out,  they  will 
draw  your  attention  only  to  the  points  which  need  attention  and  will  not  take 
up  your  time  with  a  mass  of  “normal”  expenditures. 

At  all  times  the  accounting  department  must  be  ready  to  supplement  a 
statement  submitted  in  this  manner  by  actual  statistical  records,  but  the  one 
form  acts  as  a  map,  where  the  other  might  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
famous  Bradshaw  timetable,  which  nobody  has  ever  understood.  The  informa¬ 
tion  submitted  in  graphic  chart  form  is  of  a  different  nature  than  that  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  usual  proflt-and-loss  account  and  balanc*^  sheet.  For  Instance, 
you  will  turn  to  your  proflt-and-loss  account  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  running 
the  circulation  department  last  month,  but  you  will  refer  to  the  chart  to  show 
the  increase  in  circulation  and  the  above-,  or  below-normal  expenditure  in 
obtaining  that  increase.  If  it  has  always  cost  you  33  per  cent,  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  subscribers,  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  Information,  for  you  know  it 
already.  But  if  this  month  the  expense  suddenly  increases  to  60  per  cent.,  then 
that  matter  will  be  clearly  portrayed  on  your  chart. 

•  CARD  SYSTEM  GIVES  THE  BEST  RESULTS. 

It  is  wrong  to  record  more  than  one  ratio  or  expenditure  on  any  one  chart. 
That  defeats  the  very  object  of  the  entire  system.  A  card  system  will  be  found 
to  work  with  great  satisfaction,  and  a  separate  card  will  be  used  to  take  care 
of  each  item  presented. 

Tltese  cards  can  be  obtained  from  standard  stock  at  arty  of  the  large  sta- 
tionera  They  will  be  ruled  in  squares,  each  square  being  divided  into  100 
amaUer  ones — 10x10.  Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  circulation — if  this  is 
constantly  fluctuating,  and  if  the  management  be  anxious  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  fluctuation,  then  a  special  card  will  be  prepared.  A  red  line  should  be 
traced  on  the  card  showing  the  circulation  month  by  month  for  the  next  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  A  green  line  will  be  traced  showing  what  the  circulation  should 
be  this  year,' month  by  month,  if  it  increases  at  the  normal  rate  based  on  the 
last — say  five  years — increase.  Then  a  black  line  will  denote  what  the  circulation 
actually  is  this  year  each  month.  The  executive  will  not  be  interested  in  this 
card  unless  the  black  line  falls  below  the  green  line  or  if  it  rises  above  the 
green  line.  Of  course,  a  little  leeway  will  be  agreed  upon,  as  it  will  seldom 
work  out  exactly. 

Assuming  that  you  have  all  your  business  placed  on  the  graphic  chart 
system,  you  will  only  submit  to  the  directors  those  cards  which  are  showing 
fluctuations  oyer  the  stipulated  amounts;  and  for  the  sake  of  example  we  will 
suppose  that  stereotypers'  wages  increased  last  month.  On  looking  at  the  card 
we  will  not  see  the  total  cost  of  wages  in  this  department,  but  we  will  see  the 
average  cost  of  stereotyping  wages  in  ratio  to  the  number  of  pages  or  rather 
the  cost  per  page.  If  the  number  of  pages  per  issue  has  increased,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  stereotyping  wages  will  have  increased,  and  the  executive  will 


HEARS!  BACKS  AUTo  TRAINS 

Hih  PaperH  Will  Support  Califomi,’, 
Novel  Method  of  .AdvvrtiHing. 

The  project  for  sending  Kiucial  trains 
of  automobiles  from  the  Kc.-t  to  Call- 
fornia  next  spring  has  been  a.ssured 
powerful  cooperation  by  a  ti  'egram  re¬ 
ceived  at  San  Francisco  friun  Wiljiam 
Randolph  Hearst,  in  which  lie  informed 
the  editor  of  the  Examiner  that  the 
plan  would  have  his  support. 

It  is  planned  to  have  tlio  Eastern 
train  start  from  New  York  on  February 
24.  T'he  train  from  (Chicago  is  scheduled 
to  start  on  February  28,  and  the  trains 
are  expected  to  arrive  in  Kan  Francisco 
on  or  about  March  10. 

The  Tourist  A.ssociatiun  of  Central 
California  is  handling  the  arrangements 
for  the  trains.  When  the  .sugg(:stion  of 
bringing  Eastern  automobile  owners  to 
California  by  reducing  the  co.st  of  auto 
transportation  to  a  minimum  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tourist  Association  by 
the  Examiner,  the  directors  immediate¬ 
ly  perceived  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
in  exploiting  the  State  and  its  resources. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  to  auto 
owners  contemplating  a  visit  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Mary  queries  have  already  been 
received  by  the  Examiner  from  East¬ 
erners. 

With  the  support  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  owned  by  Mr.  Hearst  and 
through  the  publicity  given  in  the  va¬ 
rious  populous  centres  covered  by  them, 
the  owners  of  motor  cars  in  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Middle  Western  States  may  be 
expected  to  file  enough  applications  for 
.space  to  warrant  the  As.sociation  In 
making  up  a  couple  of  long  trains. 


not  want  to  look  at  this  expense  in  that 
light,  but  rather  in  the  light  of  “has 
the  cost  of  doing  the  bu.siness  gone  up?” 
On  this  card  he  will  see  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  cost  for  the  past  year  and  for  each 
past  month  of  this  year  and  for  the  es¬ 
timated  cost  of  this  year.  Should  you 
require  the  actual  figures,  you  can  im¬ 
mediately  turn  to  the  flnancial  state¬ 
ment  for  the  week  or  the  month,  which¬ 
ever  may  be  your  unit  of  operation. 

WHAT  GRAPHIC  CHARTS  SHOULD  SHOW. 

You  are  conversant  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  usually  submitted  to  executives  in 
the  average  balance  sheet  and  proflt- 
and-loss  account.  Compare  this  with  the 
information,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
you  in  graphic  form,  which  will  be 
along  the  following  lines; 

Avi^rage  number  of  iiegeR  pir  iHKue. 

I><‘|mrtniont  percentaRp  cost. 

I>ep»rtmrnt  I'oat  |)er  tlioii.4Hii(l  circulation. 

Pay  roll  coat  per  hour  for  cacb  ileiiartment. 

Per  cent,  productive  time  (<ach  mechanical  de¬ 
partment) . 

Percentage  of  new.'i  to  advertixing. 

Ratio,  of  tc  tal  exiN'n.xe  to  total  n  venue. 

Ratio  of  eireiilation  revenue  to  eirenlation  ex- 
ffensc. 

Ratio  of  clreulation  revenue  to  advert^ing  rev¬ 
enue. 

Ratio  of  newa  print  exjienae  to  circulation 
re%*enue. 

Ratio  of  editorial  aalarieH  to  Inches  of  news 
matter. 

Coat  of  one  inch  advertising  matter. 

Cost  of  one  inch  reading  matter. 

CV)st  of  average  imge. 

Hatif^  of  productive  wages  to  non-pnsluctlve 
salaries. 

— and  so  on  down  the  list,  each  execu¬ 
tive  and  each  departmental  head  desir- 
ing  special  information,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  him. 

Be  sure  not  to  present  more  than  one 
ratio  of  expense  or  one  straight  expen¬ 
diture  on  a  single  card.  Only  present 
the  cards  which  show  fluctuations  over 
or  below  the  normal  lines,  and  make  all 
charts  deal  with  comparative  ratio.s. 
rather  than  straight  expenditures,  wher- 
ever  possible. 
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honors  showered  upon 
little  prize  winners 


Bahiin''''C  San,  Aided  by  Thonsands  of 

Bof>i  table  Citizens,  Condocts  Unique 

£du<ji'ional  Tour  for  Yonng  Mem- 

ber^  of  Potato  and  Com  Clubs  of 

Mar  land.  After  Year’s  Preparation. 

A  pi  ce  of  newspaper  enterprise 
uniqu'  and  lasting:  in  its  benefits  has 
jurt  en  successfully  concluded  by  the 
Baltin  ore  Sun,  in  conjunction  with  the 
joint  icricultural  extension  service  of 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  It  was 
called  the  Home  State  Tour  for  Prize- 
Winning  Boys  in  the  Com  and  Potato 
Club.s  of  Maryland. 

There  were  two  winners  from  each  of 
the  twenty-three  counties,  and  an  extra 
winner  from  the  plains  of  Alleghany. 
At  the  end  of  the  Home  State  Tour 
proper  there  were  three  prize-winning 
girls  in  the  Home  Economics  Division, 
from  each  of  ten  counties,  who,  with 
their  chaperons  and  county  agents, 
shared  the  Capital  Tour,  consisting  of  a 
public  reception  in  Baltimore,  a  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  Agricultural  Department  in 
Washington,  and  another  by  the  Slate 
Government  at  Annapolis,  v/ith  the  pre- 
senta'.ion  of  the  Governor's  prize,  a  gold 
watch,  to  the  first-prize  winner,  and  a 
hundred-dolUr  HoLstein  calf  to  the  lx)y 
V  ho  won  second  place. 

Henry  Edward  Warner,  of  the  Sun, 
who  originated  and  directed  the  tour, 
and  Reuben  Brigham,  State  agent  in 
charge  of  Boys’  Club  work,  were  au¬ 
thorized  a  year  aigo  to  put  the  thing 
through. 

The  prize-winning  boys  were  brought 
to  Baltimore  November  6,  and  dispatch¬ 
ed  by  boat  to  Ciisfield  and  by  rail  to 
Oakland,  in  equal  parties,  the  odd  one 
going  west.  The  division  was  m.ade  by 
sending  the  coastal-plain  and  waterfront 
boys  to  the  mountains,  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  boys  to  the  ocean.  The  simrlicity 
of  the  plan  worked  out  by  the  director 
of  the  tour  was  confined  to  two  factors. 
First,  all  the  work  of  a  unit  was  done 
by  the  committees  of  that  unit;  sec¬ 
ond,  all  the  hospitality  of  all  kinds  was 
voluntary  and  personal.  These  units 
of  hospitality  were  joined  together  by  a 
fixed  schedule  of  the  time  of  arrival  and 
departure,  so  that  the  remarkable  rec¬ 
ord  was  made  of  reaching  and  leaving 
every  point  on  the  exact,  schedule  time. 

MANY  HONORS  WERE  SHOWN. 

One  party  began  at  Crisfieid,  the  other 
at  Oakland,  and  both  worked  toward 
Baltimore  by  relays  of  automobUc-s  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  citizens,  the  points  being 
a  reasonable  distance  apart,  so  that  no 
long  drive  fell  on  any  one  community. 
In  each  town  used  as  a  night  control, 
the  boys  were  assigned  in  pairs  to  the 
homes  of  citizens,  who  entertained 
them  as  personal  guests,  and  delivered 
them  according  to  schedule  at  the  point 
and  time  of  departure  for  the  next  town. 
In  this  way  they  reached  Baltimore.  In 
mnny  towns  there  were  bra.ss  bands  and 
parades,  school -children  turning  out 
with  flags  to  march,  and  the  day  being 
a  holiday  for  the  town.  All  the  lunch¬ 
eons  at  automobile  controls  were  pub¬ 
lic  functions,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
the  good  women  of  the  towns  cooked 
the  food  and  served  it 

In  Baltimore  there  was  a  parade  head¬ 
ed  by  boys  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Industrial 
School  band.  At  the  Court  House  plaza 
the  Mayor  welcomed  the  prize-winners. 
They  visited  the  Sun  office  and  took  in 
a  .show.  Then,  by  special  train,  they 
went  to  Washington  and  were  received 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Vrooman,  and 
from  there  to  AunapoUs,  where  ,  the 
Stale  gave  them  public  recosnition.  with 


the  Governor  and  State  Treasurer  in 
the  chairs  of  honor.  Next  day  they 
went  through  the  Naval  .Academy  and 
St  John's  College,  seeing  drills  both  by 
the  St  John’s  cadets  and  the  midship¬ 
men,  and  relumed  to  be  gucsts  of  hon¬ 
or  at  the  Maryland  Week  Exhibition, 
where  their  prizes  were  officially  award¬ 
ed,  after  a  grand  march  around  that 
immense  auditorium. 

As  a  newspaper  enterprise  scheme, 
the  Home  State  Tour  wa.?  a  complete 
and  unbroken  success.  Not  a  man  or 
woman  failed  to  do  his  or  her  part,  and 
at  no  point  was  there  the  slightest 
hitch. 


CHURCH  ADVERTISING  BOOMED 


Chicago  Ministers  Believe  it  Will  Fill 
Many  Empty  Pews. 

Church  advertising  in  Chicago  was 
boosted  at  a  conference  last  Thursday 
night  by  the  Ministers’  Auxiliary  of  the 
Advertising  Association  of  Chicago. 

John  C.  McClure,  secretary  of  the 
Association  made  a  plea  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  100  ministers  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  fill  the  empty  pews. 
"The  most  expensive  thing  in  a  church, 
the  greatest  enemy  to  the  church,”  he 
said,  "is  the  empty  pew.  A  national 
campaign  of  church  advertising  is  one 
of  the  plans  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World.  We  are  ex¬ 
pecting  to  put  a  paid  secretary  in  the 
field  who  will  give  all  his  time  to  pro¬ 
moting  this  feature.” 

S.  DeWitt  Clough,  president  of  the 
advertising  club,  and  others  gave  the 
miflisters  several  pointers  on  publicity 
methods  and  church-going  from  the 
layman's  poiat  of  view. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Jenkins,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  said  two  ”go-to-church  Sunday” 
campaigns  brought  out  one-third  of 
the  citizens  of  that  city,  and  a  third 
effort  is  planned. 

"We  have  filled  our  pews  through  our 
advertising  in  the  public  press  and 
elsewhere,”  said  the  Rev.  Roy  L.  Smith, 
pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  M.  E.  Church. 
Chicago,  "our  congregation  regards  it 
as  a  remarkable  success.” 

Other  clergymen  who  related  similar 
results  from  church  advertising  were 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Zells,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vollentyne,  pastor  of 
a  local  church. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  dis¬ 
play  of  10,000  pieces  of  church  adver¬ 
tising  matter  illustrating  various 
phases  of  religious  publicity. 


Plain  Dealer  Staff  Changes 
Edward  N.  Moore  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  city  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  to  take  the  place  of  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  who  resigned  several  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Moore  has  been  with  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  seven  years  as  assistant  telegraph 
editor,  day  city  editor,  and  special  in¬ 
vestigator.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Toledo  News,  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  Journal,  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  on  which  papers  he  has  held  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions.  New  members  who 
have  been  added  to  the  Plain  Dealer 
staff  this  week  are:  Clyde  R.  Miller, 
formerly  with  the  Columbus  Journal; 
Benson  Shapiro,  from  college;  William 
Moore,  lately  connected  with  Pittsburgh 
newspaper,  and  Fred  Fletcher,  recently 
with  the  Youngstown  Vindicator.  This 
gives  the  Plain  Dealer  a  local  staff  of 
35  person.s,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
city.  With  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Moore  as  city  editor,  V.  V.  Gray,  with 
the  Plain  Dealer  for  nearly  ten  veal’s, 
as  head  of  the  local  and  telegraph  desks, 
becomes  day  city  editor. 


September  and  October 
Advertising  Records  Broken 

by 

Ihe  Indianapolis  News 


September,  1915 

Display 

5  1 3,992  agate  lines 

Classified 

185,41  3  agate  lines 

699,405  agate  lines 

September,  1916 

Display 

674,312  agate  lines 

Classified 

232,450  agate  lines 

906,762  agate  lines 

GAIN 

September,  1916,  over  September,  1915 
207,357  Agate  Lines 


October,  1915 


Display 

61 1,278. agate  lines 

Classified 

1 92,693  agate  lines 

803,971  agate  lines 

October,  1916 

Display 

753,347  agate  lines 

Classified 

219,393  agate  lines 

972,740  agate  lines 

GAIN 

October,  1916,  over  October,  1915 
•  168,769  Agate  Lines 

Total  Gain  in  Two  Months 

376,126  Agate  Lines 

(During  September  and  October  The  News  declined  as  obj'ection- 
able  or  ruled  out  before  it  was  offered,  advertising  to  the  amount 
of  90,921  agate  lines,  which  appeared  in  other  local  papers.) 

Net  Paid  Circulation  First  Ten  Months,  1916 

108,381 

Largest  Exclusively  Evening 
Two-Cent  Circulation  in  America 
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The  Boston 
Evening 
Record 

is  growing  in  circulation 
every  month  and  pro¬ 
ducing  for  its  advertisers. 
Net  paid  now  over  40,000. 

Rate,  r.o.p.  12  cents  a  line,  flat 

Represented  in  New  York  by 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Fredricks 


ONE  reason  The  Indianapolis  Star 
has  a  greater  Rural  Route  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  Indian¬ 
apolis  newspaper  is  due  to  the  fact  it 
publishes  more  Farm  and  Poultry  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  Daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States. 

The  Shaffer  Group: 

CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Hearty  co-operation  extended  to 
advertiaera.  Address 

Promotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 
'*Tbe  oely  Bufalo  newspaper  that  cen- 
tori  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  ooe  of  the  many  rea- 
sdks  vrhy.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Fartiffn  Aiefrtinag  R*pr»jento$tv»t 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
(SO  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pncific  Const  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLAIMS  I.  P.  COMPANY  IS 
MAKING  BIG  PROFITS 


Wall  Street  Firm,  in  Letter  Sent  Out, 

Gives  Reasons  for  Belief  That  There 

Is  Big  Money  in  the  Manufacture  of 

News  Print  at  New  Price. 

A  letter  put  out  by  one  Wall  Street 
brokerage  firm,  gives  the  normal  out¬ 
put  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  as 
510,000  tons,  and  adds  that  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  amount  can  be  In¬ 
creased  to  600,000  tons,  the  produc¬ 
tion  being  between  two-thirds  and 
three-quarters  news  print;  the  balance, 
manila,  kraft,  and  box  board.  "Before 
the  war  prices  were  In  the  vicinity  of 
$45  a  ton  for  white  paper.”  the  letter 
says,  "while  the  present  price  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  $65  a  ton.”  Figuring  from 
that  basis,  the  letter  states  that  it  is 
estimated  that  the  company  will  make 
$6,630,000  in  1917.  In  arriving  at  this 
conclusion,  basing  the  figures  on  a 
price  of  $65 — but  now  definitely  stated 
by  the  company  "at  not  less  than  $62" 
— the  letter  e.stimates  that  there  will 
he  a  profit  of  approximately  $26  a  ton, 
the  cost  of  manufac  ture  being  given  in 
the  letter  at  $39  a  ton.  The  present 
"spot  price”  of  news  is  given  at  $105 
a  ton,  showing  a  profit  of  $66  a  ton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  authority.  The 
monthly  earnings  of  the  company  for 
August  and  fieptember,  the  letter 
states,  is  understood  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  $650,000  monthly.  Back  dividends 
on  the  company’s  $22,406,000  preferred 
stock  amounts  to  31  per  cent.,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  $7,000,000. 

Figuring  a  profit  of  $66  a  ton  on  255,- 
000  tons  for  "spot,”  the  letter  estimates 
the  profits  from  that  source  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $16,830,000.  Add 
to  this  $6,630,000  from  contracts,  and 
a  total  profit  of  $23,460,000  is  shown. 

The  letter  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
$18,270,000  will  be  available  for  the 
$17,442,800  of  common  stock,  making 
the  book  value  of  these  shares  worth 
$105.  These  figures,  the  letter  adds,  are 
believed  to  be  conservative,  for  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  company's 
"spot”  price  of  $105  a  ton  is  believed  to 
be  too  low  by  $20.  From  a  source  con¬ 
nected  with  the  company,  the  brok¬ 
erage  firm  .states,  the  present  output 
is  600,000  tons,  and  the  belief  is  ad¬ 
vanced  that  the  Increased'  amount  is 
undoubtedly  sold  on  the  "spot”  mar¬ 
ket.  It  estimates  that  the  sum  de¬ 
rived  from  higher  prices  and  increas¬ 
ed  production  will  very  po.ssibly  amount 
to  an  additional  $12,500,000,  equivalent 
to  $70  a  share.  In  addition  it  is  shown 
that  $3  a  ton  freight  charges,  now  paid 
by  the  company,  will  be  passed  along 
to  the  publisher  In  1917,  thus  giving 
another  substantial  increase  in  profits, 
and  concludes  by  stating  that  the  cost 
of  production  has  increased  about  $1 
a  ton.  The  present  cost  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  the  letter  e.stimates,  as  follows: 

Previous  cost  $40;  less  freight,  $3; 
balance  $37;  plus  Increased  cost,  $1, 
balance  $38;  plus  allowance  for  fur¬ 
ther  costs,  $1;  estimated  cost,  $39. 

The  Manual  of  Statistics  for  1916 
states  that  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
International  Paper  Co.,  from  1905  to 
1915,  inclu.slvc,  amounted  to  $7,170,440, 
with.an  accumulated  surplus  of  $6,467,- 
101.  For  the  years  1912  to  1915*  inclu¬ 
sive,  it  charged  off  $4,372,193  for  depre¬ 
ciation.  In  Ilecember,  1915,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  surplus  account  of  $12,402,- 
250. 

New  sulphite  tonnage,  which  is  com¬ 
ing  on  the  market  early  next  year,  is 
expected  to  break  the  price  of  chemical 
fibre,  which  Is  now  quoted  at  $100  a  ton. 


the  amount  in  sight  being  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  supply,  and  beyond 
the  normal  demand. 

Publishers  who  have  contracts  for 
paper  that  will  not  expire  until  April  or 
May,  or  later  in  the  year,  are  said  not 
to  be  uneasy  as  to  the  amount  they  will 
be  required  to  pay,  the  opinion  being 
general  that  there  will  be  more  than 
enough  paper  to  go  around. 

The  immediate  concern  is  in  the  price 
that  publishers  will  have  to  pay  for  their 
news  print  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  for  the  price  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  which  manufactures 
about  26  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  for 
the  United  States,  will  be  adopted  by 
other  mills.  The  price  of  not  less  than 
.0310  cents  a  pound,  or  $62  a  ton,  will 
not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  requirements 
of  smaller  newspapers,  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  required  to  pay  a  higher 
rate.  Offsetting  this,  a  number  of  the 
State  editorial  associations  have  organ¬ 
ized  purchasing  departments,  in  order 
to  buy  a  standardized  supply  direct  from 
the  mills. 


ACTIVE  BOSTON  PILGRIMS 


Publicity  Association  Compelled  to 
Look  for  Larger  Quarters. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Pilgrim 
Publicity  Association  of  Boston  has  led 
that  organization  to  look  about  for  larg¬ 
er  headquarters,  possibly  in  a  new 
building. 

Because  his  duties  as  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade 
will  keep  him  out  of  town  much  of 
the  time,  George  A.  Fiel  has  resigned 
as  a  director  of  the  Association.  His 
successor  is  J.  J.  McPbillips,  a  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative  in  the  trade  pa¬ 
per  field.  The  new  director  is  also 
chairman  of  the  programme  commit¬ 
tee. 

Among  many  new  members  recently 
elected  are  representatives  of  Boston 
newspapers,  advertising  managers, 
salesmen,  and  business  men. 

Thirty  men  are  enrolled  in  the  ed¬ 
ucational  course,  in  which  a  talk  is 
given  every  Friday  night. 

Francis  X.  Wholley  is  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  the  famous  “Little  Journeys” 
Committee.  During  the  winter  the 
Pilgrims  will  visit  many  places  of  in¬ 
terest  in  and  about  Boston. 

The  "give  one  book”  campaign  is 
meeting  with  th2  largest  measure  of 
success.  The  idea  is  to  give  a  book 
or  a  dollar  for  a  book  to  the  library 
committee  of  the  Association  to  help 
out  the  library. 


ATTACKED  AMERICAN  PRESS 


Labor  Man  Charges  That  Liberal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Changed  Its  Attitude. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  Baltimore  on 
November  21,  W.  S.  Carter,  of  the  fire¬ 
men,  made  a  vicious  attack  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  “subsidizing  the  press  of  the^ 
nation.”  He  charged  flatly  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  had  "deliberately  bought  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  partly  the  public  opinion  of 
the  nation”  through  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertising. 

“There  is  no  longer  a  free  pre.ss  In 
this  country,”  he  cried.  "At  the  outset 
of  this  controversy  75  per  cent,  of  the 
editorial  opinion  was  with  us.  But  af¬ 
ter  the  railroads  had  placed  ads  in  3,000 
daily  newspapers  there  was  a  wholesale 
reversal  of  opinions." 


When  the  Boy  Scouts  are  hiking,  and 
performing  other  scout  duty,  who  does 
their  chores?  Father  or  mother? — E. 
W,  Howe. 


ALONG  THE  Row 

Met  an  arrogant  anJ  sti -,ng.heart«<j 
capitalist  the  other  day,  an;i  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  daily  organ  of  tti.  Sociallsu 
and  car  strikes,  he  referre;!  to  It  a*. 
"The  Call  of  the  Wild.”  ’ 


PRESS  TIME. 

Her  face  was  fair, 

Her  lips  red  ripo. 

Of  loveliness 
A  perfect  type. 

Her  form  was  of 
The  kind  that  charnria. 
And  so  he  locked 
It  in  his  arms. 

’Tls  safe  to  say — 

We  rather  guess 
About  this  time 
He  went  to  press. 


IT  KEEPS  RUNNING. 

The  War  Lord  hates  the  printing  press 
And  would  destroy  the  same. 

Because  It  lets  the  people  have 
A  look  in  at  the  game. 

And  so  when  war  and  slaughter  eome 
The  press,  the  censor  tries 

The  best  he  can — so’s  to  prevent — 
The  people  getting  wise. 

But  still  the  press  keeps  running  on 
Despite  the  King’s  decree. 

•  And  turning  light  on  many  things 
He  swore  folks  shouldn’t  see. 

And  so  the  War  Lord  suffers  pain. 

And  is  in  deep  distress 

Because  with  p.ll  his  guns  and  men — 
He  cannot  stop  the  press. 


CUB  COPT. 

"The  reason  why  John  Doux  did  not 
return  home  several  nights  ago,  or  since, 
is  because  he  was  drowned.  His  body 
was  found  to-day  which,  of  course,  on- 
doubtedly  explains  his  absence.” 


ON  THE  WAT. 

A  certain  newsboy  in  Brooklyn  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  King  of  Finance. 
The  day  after  election,  he  shouted 
"Extra — Hughes  Elected.”  Then  he 
went  on  the  next  block  and  yelled: 
"Extra — Wilson  elected,”  and  sold  out 
five  stacks  of  papers  in  a  few  minutes. 


FROM  THE  SKINNER8VILLE  SIGNAI,. 

"The  election  is  over,  and  we  are 
.sorry  for  it.  If  political  advertisitig  had 
continued  to  pour  in  for  a  few  months 
longer,  at  the  rate  it  had  been.  The  Slg 
nal  would  have  put  up  a  sky  scraping 
building  on  Maine  Street.  We  juirsued 
a  non-partisan  course  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  took  ads  from  both  1  demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans  with  the  same 
cheerful  smile  and  at  the  same  ratea 
We  played  no  favorites.  The  day  after 
election  we  cheerfully  announced  that 
Hughes  was  elected,  and  on  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  we  with  the  same  cheerfulness, 
and  In  the  same  sized  type  proclaimed 
Wilson  the  winner.  Thus  we  kept  the 
friendship  of  members  of  all  parties. 
During  the  heated  campaign  we  re¬ 
frained  from  calling  anyone  a  liar  We 
did  notj  care  If  Mr.  Hughes  had  any  is¬ 
sues  or  not.  Neither  did  we  care  wheth¬ 
er  Mr.  Wilson  kept  u.s  out  of  war  or  not 
— ^because  we  wouldn’t  have  even 
If  there  had  been  one — a.s  editors  have 
enough  fighting  to  do  at  home.  We  made 
no  forecasts,  so  our  readcr.s  did  not  lose 
any  money  on  bets,  or  ride  cows  back¬ 
wards  through  the  streets  of  our  pros¬ 
perous  town.  Through  all  the  tr>  ing 
hours  of  the  campaign,  we  held  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  our  readers,  and  our  dish  rag 
contemporary  In  our  usual  contempt  — 
Go  to  Jones  for  your  Thanksgiving  tur- 
kays.”  Tom  W.  Jackson. 
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I£X1N''T0N(KY.)PAPERS  prosper 


Herald  and  Leader  Will  Soon  Occupy 
Th<‘ir  Respective  New  Homes. 

February  .will  see  both  Lexington 
Ky.i  P-Per*  homes.  The  Lex¬ 

ington  Herald's  new  building  recently 
was  d  dicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
■nonie.'  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  th<  middle  of  January.  The  new 
home  of  the  Leader,  the  afternoon  pa¬ 
per,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and 
the  pai»er  wiil  move  to  its  new  quarters 
riiorth  after  the  Herald  gives  up  its  old 
buildii’.g. 

The  Herald’s  equipment  will  be  new 
throughout,  and  many  departures  have 
been  .danned.  The  composing  equip¬ 
ment  will  consist  of  seven  Intertype  ma- 
chlne.‘<.  three  of  which  will  be  of  three 
maga/.ines  each,  and  the  others  of  the 
two-magazine  type.  All  heads  up  to 
48  point  hereafter  will  be  machine-set. 
The  Hoe  press,  which  has  done  service 
for  twelve  years,  will  be  discarded,  and 
a  new  Duplex,  using  tubular  plates,  will 
be  in.stalled. 

In  the  new  building  rest  rooms  for 
women,  with  a  maid  in  attendance,  will 
be  provided  for  the  comfort  of  women 
friends  of  the  paper.  Mrs.  Desha  Breck¬ 
inridge,  wife  of  the  president  and  editor 
of  the  Herald,  is  an  ardent  suffrage 
worker,  and  will  maintain  permanent  of¬ 
fices  in  the  building.  The  building  is 
of  co.icretc  and  steel  construction 
througliovt,  and  the  iiew.srooms,  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  third  floor,  arc  light, 
?nd  well  adapted  to  their  require¬ 
ments. 

The  Leader  will  move  all  its  present 
machinery,  which  consists  of  a  battery 
of  seven  linotypes.  Several  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  are  new.  The  Leader  for  two 


years  has  set  all  its  heads,  up  to  36 
point,  on  linotypes.  The  Goss  press, 
which  at  present  is  in  use,  will  be 
moved,  but  another  deck  will  be  added 
to  it. 


Munsey  Host  to  Ambassador 

Frank  A.  Munsey  was  host  Tuesday- 
night  last  at  a  dinner  at  which  Ambas- 
.sador  J.  \V.  Gerard  was  the  guest  of  hon¬ 
or,  and  many  well-known  newspaper 
men  wore  guests,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel.  The  big  ball  room  was  converted 
into  an  Italian  garden  for  the  occasion. 
American  flags  draped  the  stage.  Mr. 
Munsey  merely  announced  that  he 
wished  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the 
spiendid  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Ger¬ 
ard  in  Germany.  Among  those  pres¬ 
ent  were  S.  S.  McClure,  Henry  L.  Stod¬ 
dard,  Melville  E.  Stone,  Ralph  Pulit- 

r,  William  C.  Reick,  Ervin  Wardman, 
Oswald  Garrison  Vlllard,  Frank  I.  Cobb, 
E.  P.  Mitchell.  E.  C.  Riggs,  Robert  H. 
Davis,  R.  H.  Titherington,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  prominent  in  official  and 
professional  life. 


Censorship  Slill  in  Effect 

A  dispatch  from  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
says  that  the  restrictions  placed  on 
Southern  Department  Headquarters  by 
the  War  Department  shortly  before  the 
national  election  about  releasing  news 
of  developments  on  the  Mexican  situa¬ 
tion  have  not  been  relieved.  Informa¬ 
tion  was  obtainable  from  a  reliable 
source  that  "the  lid  has  been  on”  for 
several  weeks  under  orders  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Revel  In  sentiment  so  long  as  it  is 
harmless;  but  when  the  danger  signal 
rings,  let  go  and  run. — E.  W.  HoWe. 


MUSKOGEE  BEAT  PHILADELPHIA 


Time»)-Demorrat  Used  Both  .Arc  and 
Incandescent  Lights  for  Returns. 

The  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Times-Demo- 
crat  does  not  think  it  wonderful  that  in 
Philadelphia  arc  light  signals  were  used 
by  the  papers  to  signal  results  of  the 
election. 

The  Times-Democrat  carried  this  idea 
much  further.  Through  the  assistance 
of  the  local  electric  light  and  power 
company  the  Times  Democrat  at  9:15, 
by  a  properly  arranged  code  of  signals 
well  advertised  to  the  people  of  Musko¬ 
gee,  not  only  through  flashes  of  the  arc 
lights  but  with  the  same  signal  on  every 
incandescent  light  in  the  city,  announc¬ 
ed  that  the  election  was  still  in  doubt. 
At  midnight  the  Times-Democrat  by  the 
same  .signals  announced  to  the  entire 
city  that  the  election  was  still  very  much 
in  doubt.  Thousands  of  people  com¬ 
fortable  in  their  homes  sat  up  to  get 
these  flashes. 

Incidentally  the  Times-Democrat  was 
the  only  newspaper  in  the  State  that  did 
not  announce  that  Mr.  Hughes  was 
elected.  Its  extras  all  night  proclaimed 
that  while  early  returns  favored  Mr. 
Hughes  they  were  not  sufficient  to  justi¬ 
fy  his  claim  for  election. 


Aero  Club  Thanks  Newspapers 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  America,  resolutions  were  adopted 
"thanking  the  press  of  the  United  States 
for  the  very  substantial  support  which 
it  has  given  to  the  aeronautic  nriovement. 
with  special  ar  predation  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York  World  for 
their  far-reaching  contributions.” 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Lisle  D.  Bell,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Monitor,  and  Miss  Ber¬ 
tha  Horst,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  C.  Horst,  of  Columbus,  surprised 
their  friends  a  few  days  ago  by  a  quiet 
wedding  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Their  engagement  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  but  the  wedding  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  before  spring. 

Douglas  Houser,  son  of  the  late  Dan¬ 
iel  M.  Houser,  and  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  was 
married  on  November  15  to  Miss  Emma 
W.  Garesche,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edmond 
A.  B.  Garesche.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Father  Edward  Garesche, 
S.  J.,  at  the  country  home  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  in  the  presence  of  relatives  and 
intimate  friends.  The  young. couple  are 
enjoying  an  Eastern  bridal  trip,  after 
which  they  will  make  their  home  in  St. 
Louis  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the 
bridegroom,  at  times,  assists  at  the 
Globe-Democrat’s  news  bureau. 

Frederick  R.  Barkley,  copy  reader  on 
the  telegraph  and  local  desks  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  November  22  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Claire  E.  Coyle,  of  that 
city,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Cole. 

William  S.  Hennigan,  baseball  writer 
on  the  sporting  staff  of  the  New  York 
World,  has  returned  from  his  honey¬ 
moon,  and  is  receiving  congratulations. 
Mr.  Hennigan  and  Miss  May  T.  Mad¬ 
den,  both  of  Brooklyn,  were  married  at 
St.  Ambrose  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
that  city  on  the  night  of  October  31,  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Hamilton,  Fire  Chap¬ 
lain  of  Brooklyn. 


A  homely  woman  is  always  worth 
three  or  four  pretty  ones,  except  as  to 
looks. — E.  W.  Howe. 


K.  J.  THOMAS 


E.  J.  THOMAS,  Publisher 

The  HOUR,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

backed  the  courage  of  his  convictions  with  an  order 

4  Model  C 
INTERTYPES 


for 


These  new  machines  displace  one  “  Model  5  ”  and  three  “  Model  1  ”  machines  of  other 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Thomas  as  publisher  possessed  the  great  advantage  of  having  been  mechanical 
superintendent  as  well  as  business  manager  of  the  HOUR  several  years  ago.  Therefore  in 
visiting  our  factory  and  in  studying  the  design  and  construction  of  the  Intertype  he  readily 
grasped  the  important  improvements  that  make  the  INTERTYPE  superior  to  any  similar 
composing  machines. 

Mr.  Thomas  bought  “the  better  machine.” 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

WORLD  BUILDING  *  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS  S.VN  KRANA'ISCO 

NEW  YORK  OLD  COLONY  BUILDING  539  CARONDELET  STREET  86  THIRD  STREET 

CAN.KDIAN  AGENTS:  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  7  Jordan  Street,  Toronto;  laj  Princess  Street,  Winnipeg. 
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Chatacier  is  speedily  recognized  regard¬ 
less  of  its  location. 

Sketches 
from  Life 

2-coIuTnn  or  3-column  size, 
mat  form,  is  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter  service.  Six  installments  a 
week. 

It  appeals  to  the  advertisers 
because  it  is  different. 

Send  fcr  proofs. 

World  Color  Printing  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
Established  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGPAVING  C9 

II  KNCRAVHPS 

I  DESICNFPS 

lii 


251  4253  WILLIAM  ST.  COP  KFTW- 
CHAMBERS  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


A  Publisher  can 
save  $10,000  t3 
$20,000  perannum 
employing  a  really 
competent  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

When  print  paper  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold 
and  going  higher,  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  all  the 
leaks  and  needless  waste. 

A  competent  circulation 
manager  can  be  secured 
thru  the  International 
Circulation  Managers* 
Association. 

IKE  U.  SEARS 

Welfare  Chairman 

I.  C.  M.  A. 

THE  TIMES 

Davenport,  la. 


DISPLAYOTYPE  LATEST 
WONDER  IN  MACHINERY 

Will  Set  Seventy-five  Different  Fonts, 
From  6  to  120  Points  in  Depth,  and  is 
Prartirally  a  Composing  Room  in  It¬ 
self— Invention  of  E.  E.  Wilson,  of 
Cleveland  Leader-News. 

A  new  typesetting-  machine  that  Is 
exi)ected  to  make  for  decided  changes  in 
newspaper  composing  room  operation, 
has  ju.st  l)een  announced  in  ('leveland, 
Ohio,  l>y  K.  E.  Wilson,  of  the  I.«ader- 


be  available  for  use.  Mr.  Wilson  now 
is  organizing  a  $250,000  company  for 
that  purpose.  Headquarters  will  be  at 
No.  1514  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  such  a  machine  as  he  has  now,  back 
in  1888,  when  he  was  working  4n  a  shop 
that  made  a  .specialty  of  poster  work, 
and  u.sed  wood  block  type. 

So  Interested  have  leading  foreign 
concerns  become  in  the  project  that  the 
Trygve  M.  Johnsen  Company,  Chris¬ 
tiana.  Norway,  and  the  Middows  Broth¬ 
ers  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  have  asked 
for  rights  to  handle  the  machines  in 


News  composing  room  staff.  The  chief 
points  about  this  new  machine  is  that 
it  will  set  seventy-five  different  fonts 
of  type,  from  six  to  120  points  in  depth, 
and  in  widths  in  proportion  to  the 
depth.s.  Primarily  the  machine  has  been 
designed  to  set  display  type  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes  up  to  120  points,  but 
it  can  be  used  for  straight  news  matter 
as  well.  One  of  the  features  that 
makes  this  possible,  Mr.  Wilson  ex¬ 
plains,  is  that  the  mat  carriage  is  car¬ 
ried  upright  and  is  six  Inches  long. 

For  the  small  newspaper  office,  it  is 
claimed  that  this  machine  can  be  the 
entire  composing  room,  not  only  cut¬ 
ting  down  in  the  number  of  men  to 
lie  employed,  but  in  the  amount  of 
space  used  and  the  materials  that  en¬ 
ter  into  composing  room  operation.  It 
is  al-so  claimed  that  this  is  the  first 
really  non-distribution  system  yet 
evolved,  in  that  everything  used  in  the 
newspaper,  excepting  cuts  and  matter 
to  be  carried  over  until  the  next  day, 
may  be  thrown  away.  Besides  eliminat¬ 
ing  distribution,  the  machine  makes  it 
possible  to  dispense  with  cases,  racks, 
rules,  borders,  and  composing  sticks. 

WILI.  DO  WORK  or  SEVERAL. 

Experts  who  have  seen  the  machine, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  a^ee  that  it 
can  do  the  work  of  .several  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  machines,  at  the  same  co.st — about 
$.8,000  per  machine. 

Mechanical  experts  and  others  have 
promised  financial  support  to  the  proj¬ 
ect,  and  it  is  said  to  be  but  a  question 
of  a  short  time  when  the  machines  will 


their  territories.  The  latter  firm  also 
wants  the  exclu.sive  export  rights  in 
this  country.  The  device  is  called  the 
Displayotype. 

WIRELESS  SERVICE  TO  JAPAN 

California  Newspapers  Now  Use  it  at 
Eighty  Cents  a  Word. 

San  Francisco  is  now  using  the  Mar¬ 
coni  wireieas  service  to  Japan,  which 
wa.s  inaugurated  on  November  14,  when 
President  Wilson,  In  Washington,  ex¬ 
changed  greetings  with  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  On  the  same  day  wireless  mes¬ 
sages  were  sent  from  San  Francisco  to 
Ralph  Turner,  United  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Japan,  Jiro  Tanaka,  director  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  others. 

Both  the  ('alifornia  station,  located  at 
Bolinas  a  little  north  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Honolulu  Marconi  Station  rank 
with  the  highest-powered  in  the  world.<* 

They  are  de.signed  for  the  simulta¬ 
neous  handling  of  four  messages.  At 
present,  the  cable  toll  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Japan  is  $1.21  for  first-class 
service,  while  the  wireless  toll  is  80  cents 
a  word.  Messages  are  relayed  at  the 
Palifornia  and  the  Hawaiian  stations, 
but,  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  California  will  be  able  to 
transmit  direct  to  Japan  at  times.. 

Born  of  Business  Boom 

Five  more  newsi)apers  have  been  start¬ 
ed  in  (lary,  Ind.,  as  a  result  of  the  steel 
boom  there. 


Leader  in 

Display  Advertising 

In  October,  The  New  York 
Times  published  1.032,247  lines 
of  space  of  displayed  advertisements, 
186,790  more  than  in  October, 
1915,  and  365,490  lines  more  than 
any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

Net  paid  circulation  of  The  Times, 
daily  and  Sunday — 340,904  copies. 


*From  Preaa  to  Ho 


Within  the  HouP* 


It  a  exolaaive  carrier  service  en¬ 
ables  thf  Evenins  and  Snndnr  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
in  WashinKton,  D.  C.,  “from  preM 
to  home  within  the  bonr.”  The 
enormous  ezclnsive  city  cirrnlatloa 
of  the  Star  makes  It  the  wonderfni 
advertising  medium  that  it  Is. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia's  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

Representative* 

LOUIS  OILMAN 

World  Eulldlng.  NEW  YORK 

C.  UEOROE  KROONES, 
Marquette  Building,  ^  CIllCAOO 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

j.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


Artistry  in  the  creation  ot 

A  newapaper  muat  come  only  with  the 
ripened  experience  of  years.  85  year*  of 
newapaperdom  baa  enabled  The  Free  Preu 
to  Indelibly  associate  itself  with  the  oldest 
and  best  families  of  Detroit,  The  Fifth  City. 

®!ie  Detroit  Jfrec 

"UicMtan’s  Oreatest  Newspaper." 

VERREE  A  I  Faraiga  J  "”7*^ 

CONKLIN  1  Rapmasl.!,,.  1 

The  largest  (ico-eent  morning  circulation  W 
America. 


Ton  MUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

mor?th/3!iV:"’:..150,000 


•  The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 

Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Melrepolita,  Town.' N  Y. 
John  Glow.  Poople,  Go,  Bid,.  C1iico,o 
Foreiffa  AdvcrtUinf  Represeniativet 
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WILSON  HONORS  WORLD  MAN 

president  Pleat>ed  with  Song  Poem 
WrLten  by  P.  J.  Boylan. 

Peter  J.  Boylan,  of  the  New  York 
World,  has  received  a  letter  from  Presi- 
(ieBt  Wilson,  acknowledging  receipt  of  a 
goog  poem  composed  by  him  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  President.  The  letter 
thanks  him  cordially  for  the  poem  and 
the  copy  enclosed,  and  states  that  the 
President  deeply  appreciates  his  friend¬ 
ly  interest,  as  well  as  his  good  wishes. 
This  is  not  Mr.  Boylan’s  first  piece  of 
poetry,  as  several  of  his  Irish  songs 
and  poems  have  been  published. 

Last  March  Mr.  Boylan  was  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  World  to  apprehend  a 
young  man  named  Lawrence  T.  Rose- 
crantz,  who  represented  himself  as  a 
college  student  and  who  went  around 
the  city  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the 
Wlorld  and  numerous  magazines,  with¬ 
out  being  authorized.  Through  Boy¬ 
lan’s  efforts  he  was  finally  caught,  con¬ 
victed,  and  sentenced  to  three  years’ 
Imprisonment.  Mr.  Boylan  was  com¬ 
plimented  by  the  World  management 
for  his  clever  detective  work,  and  he 
also  received  a  $25  reward  from  the 
periodical  publishers  of  America. 

CHARACTER  LIKE  PRINTING  PRESS 


Circulation  Manager  Long  Spoke  Wise 
Words  Before  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Sidney  Long,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  recently  ad- 
dre.s.sed  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  members  at  Wichita.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “Christian  Manhood.”  He  em- 
pha.sized  the  importance  of  the  Chri.s- 
Uan  home  and  pointed  out  some  of  the 
things  which  tend  to  destroy  it.  Char¬ 
acter  was  likened  to  a  big  printing  press 
aith  all  of  its  intricate  machinery,  and 
enemies  of  character  to  thp  wrench 
which,  if  thrown  into  the  pres.s,  would 
wreck  it. 

“No  publisher  is  foolish  enough  to  put 
his  press  out  of  business  purposely,  and 
no  sensible  young  man  would  design  his 
own  ruin.  But  wrenches  get  In  through 
the  evil  purposes  of  others  and  through 
our  neglect,”  he  said.  Mr.  Long  did 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  these 
temptations,  but  spoke  of  the  liquor 
habit  and  the  get-rlch-qulck  desire  that 
leads  to  crooked  business  methods.  A 
man  can’t  afford  to  yield  to  any  of  these, 
eoncluded  the  speaker.  It  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  much  ability  to  be  dishonest,  but 
it  takes  a  good  man  to  be  square  and 
succeed. 


SCRIBE  GOES  TO  PANAMA 


To  Pass  on  Canal  Zone  as  Spring  Train¬ 
ing  Place  for  Ball  Teams. 

Thomas  S.  Rice,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s 
ba.seball  scribe,  sailed  last  week  for 
Panama.  He  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Panama  City, 
and  will  return  in  December.  The  invi¬ 
tation  to  Mr.  Rice  was  extended  through 
the  work  of  Bob  Martin,  sporting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald. 
The  Government  recently  completed  the 
erection  of  a  stadium  and  baseball  field 
for  the  use  of  the  military  and  civil 
population  of  the  Panama  Zone,  spend¬ 
ing  on  the  improvement  over  $25,000. 
Residents  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a 
major  league  team  do  its  spring  train¬ 
ing  there,  and  Mr.  Martin  came  North 
to  try  to  induce  one  of  the  teams  to  use 
the  field  this  year.  He  found  they  were 
Very  shy,  however,  not  knowing  what 
kind  of  a  place  there  was;  therefore  the 
invitation  to  Mr.  Rice  to  visit  the  place 
and  pass  an  official  opinion  on  It. 


Editor  Is  Good  Loser 
Harry  B.  Mitchell,  managing  editor 
of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress 
who  was  beaten  by  the  only  successful 
woman  candidate.  Miss  Jeanette  Ran¬ 
kin,  of  Missoula,  Mont  Mr.  Mitchell 
announced  this  week  that  he  will  make 
no  effort  to  contest  the  election,  and 
that,  if  such  proceedings  are  instituted, 
he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
and  will  refuse  to  accept  the  designation 
as  Congressman  if  such  a  contest  should 
be  successful. 


President  at  Gridiron  Dinner 

President  Wilson  will  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  famous  Gridiron  Club 
at  the  New  Willard,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  December  9.  The  President 
told  a  committee  from  the  Gridiron  Club 
that  he  always  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  dinners  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  tha't  if  nothing  unforeseen 
should  take  place,  he  would  surely  be  at 
the  next  anual  feast. 


Canned  goods  are  going  up.  Another 
blow  to  matrimony. 


Canadian  Reporter  Honored 
Cable  dispatches  received  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  state  that  Frank  Badgely,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  on  a  Vancouver,  Cana¬ 
da,  newspaper,  had  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross  for  distinguished  service 
with  one  of  the  Canadian  contingents 
now  doing  duty  “somewhere  in  France.” 
He  is  the  third  of  his  family  to  be  so 
honored. 


One  cannot  dream  himself  into  a  good 
position.  If  he  succeeds  he  must  be 
wide-awake  all  the  time. 


Your  Newspaper  Cost 

Your  newspaper  service  is  the  cheapest 
necessity  you  buy.  The  advertising  cost  thro  u  gh 
the  daily  newspaper  is  the  cheapest  manner  in 
which  to  reach  customers. 

This  has  all  been  effected  by  a  wonderful 
.  world-wide  organization  and  system,  by  which 
the  public  benefit,  and  an  efficiency  not  known 
to  any  industry. 

Newspapers  which  have  all  experienced 
enormous  increases  in  publishing  costs  of  their 
own  are  being  subjected  to  prohibitive  paper  • 
prices  and  exactions  many  times  the  increased 
cost  of  manufacturing  paper. 

The  Press  is  doing  its  utmost  to  maintain 
its  service  to  the  public,  without  passing  on  these 
extortions,  but  expect  that  at  least  two  thousand 
newspapers  will  be  forced  out  of  business  next 
year  and  many  of  the  others  will  show  deficits. 

The  situation  is  extremely  serious  for  the 
Publisher  and  the  Public. 


The  Paper  Committee 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

903  World  Building  New  York  City 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER  fining  company,  “Franklin  Sugar,”  NEWSPAPER  MAN’S  LONG  FLIGHT 

I’hiladelphia,  Pa.  - 

Britt  Craig,  in  a  Bi-PIane,  Will  Visit 
Four  Southern  Governors. 


Ads  Cost  Too  Much,  Says  Waldo 

Mr.  Waldo,  of  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  spoke  before  the  convention  of 
specialty  manufacturers,  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  declared  that  “the  cost  of 
advertising  is  too  high  and  must  come 
down.”  He  further  stated  that  mer¬ 
chants  are  to  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs,  simply  because  they  do  not 
make  every  line  of  advertising  count, 
by  not  advertising  consistently  as  they 
run  the  other  branches  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  He  said:  “And  while  I  do  not 
say  that  the  rate  per  line  or  inch  of 
advertising  should  be  lowered,  I  do 
say  that  smaller  space  should  be  tak¬ 
en  and  every  word  stand  out  sparkling 
with  truth  and  earnestness.” 


The  Grecnlcaf  Company,  185  Ilcvon- 
shire  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is*  reported 
to  l>e  making  up  a  list  of  new.spapers 
for  the  Hood  Kiver  liubber  Company, 
“Hood  River  Tires,”  Watertown,  Mass. 


The  American  Seed  Tape  Company, 
“Seedtape  Simplifles  Gardening,”  71 
West  23d  Street,  New  York  city,  places 
its  advertising  through  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  117  Fort  Street,  W., 
The  Fowier-Simpson  Company,  1900  Detroit,  Mich. 

Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O.,  is  placing 
42-linc,  6-time  orders  with  Middle  West 
newspapers  for  the  Corega  Chemical 
Company,  208  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 


Britt  Craig,  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  been  commissioned  by  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Southeastern  Land  Show 
to  accompany  an  aviator  of  the  New 
England  Aero  Club  on  a  flight  over 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina,  on  a  special  mission  to  de¬ 
liver  invitations  to  the  Governors  of 
these  States  to  attend  the  show. 

The  flight  will  be  unbroken  except 
for  scheduled  stops  in  the  capitals  of 
the  States  included  in  the  route.  It  will 
be  the  longest  aero  journey  ever  made 
in  the  South.  Bearing  the'  messages  of 
invitation,  the  Constitution  man  and  pi¬ 
lot  will  be  launched  fflom  ’ Atlanta  by  a 
delegation  of  State  ofScials,  including  the 
Governor,  and  will  go  first  to  Mont¬ 
gomery,  the  capital  of  Alabama,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  175  miles. 

TTie  type  of  plane  to-  be  used  is  one 
of  the  latest  air  devices,  a  Nieuport  bi¬ 
plane,  described  as  a  “one-and-a-half- 
plane.”  It  is  used  entirely  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Escadrille  at  the  French  front  of 
the  European  conflict.  It  has  a  speed 
of  100  miles  an  hour. 


Van  Patten,  Inc.,  50  East  42d  Street, 
New  York  city,  will  handle  the  adver- 
ti-sing  of  the  Vitagraph  Company, 
V-L-S-E  Film.s,  New  York  city. 


Bloeser  &  •  Bryce,  Hey  worth  Building, 
(.'hicago.  Ill.,  are  again  sending  out  or¬ 
ders  to  some  Western  newspapers  for 
the  McIntyre  Company,  Ltd.,  financial, 
Chicago,  111. 


Lord  &  Thomas,  341  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  are  again  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  some  Western  newspapers  for 
('has.  A.  Tyreli,  “J.  B.  L.”  Cascade,'  570 
West  150th  Street,  New  York  city. 


Praise  Ban  on  Liquor  Ads 

The  National  Women’s  Christian  Tern, 
perance  Union,  in  annual  session  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  on  November  21,  adopted  a 
resolution  commending  the  850  daily 
newspapers  and  sixty-eight  magazines 
in  the  country  known  to  refu.se  liquor 
advertisements.  The  delegates  pledged 
themselves  and  each  member  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  use  their  influence  in  their 
respective  communities  to  get  newspa¬ 
pers  now  carrying  such  advertising 
matter  to  drop  it  at  the  expiration  of 
present  contracts. 


The  Campbell  Advertising  Agency,  45 
Ea.st  42d  .Street,  New  York  city,  is  mak¬ 
ing  2.000-line,  one-ycir  contracts  with 
Middle  West  newspapers  for  B.  X.  Daw¬ 
son,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 


J.  Walter  Thompson  (k)mpany,  44 
East  23d  Street,  New  York  city,  and 
Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  10,000-line,  one-year  contracts,  with 
Pennsylvania  newpapers,  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Barley  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  is  again  placing  orders  with 
a  list  of  newspapers  for  the  Osgood  Lens 
Supply  Co.,  “Osgood  Deflector  Lens,” 
Chicago,  Ill. 


H.  W.  Fairfax,  World  Building,  New 
York  city,  is  placing  28-line,  double-col¬ 
umn,  five-time  orders  with  a  selected 
list  of  new.spapers  for  Robert  R.  For¬ 
rester  Oil  &  Transport  Company,  bonds, 

61  Broadway,  New  York  city.  Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailer’s  Building, 

-  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  making  5,000-line,  one. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut  year  contracts  with  Middle  West  news- 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  sending  out  papers  for  the"  Hamilton  Beach  Manu- 
5-inch,  double-column,  18-time  orders  facturing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

to  some  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  - 

newspapers  for  the  Franklin  Sugar  Re-  John  L.  Morgan,  44  Broomfield  Street, 

_ Boston,  Mass.,  is  again  sending  out 

--  /VI  fl  orders  to  newspapers  in  selected  sec- 

Npur  ll|r|p4||C  Nt/ltpC  tions,  for  the  Cammeyer  Shoes,  Sixth 

Vl  ICClllw  Umivw  Avenue  and  20th  Street,  New  York  city. 


Effective  “Pictograph”  Ads 
Following  up  his  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  county’s  abstract  plant, 
Joseph  Connery,  Recorder  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  has  discovered  that 
people  are  picture-minded  and  respond 
more  readily  to  “pictographs”  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  the  Torrens  sys¬ 
tem  than  to  any  other  appeal.  The 
“pictographs,”  which  were  devised  by 
James  C.  Russell,  chief  clerk  in  the  Re¬ 
corder’s  office  and  former  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald,  were  published  in 
the  Chicago  newspapers  in  September 
and  (October.-  As  a  result,  the  business 
for  October  showed  an  increase  of  63 
per  cent,  in  applications  and  38  per  cent, 
in  fees  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
It  was  the  maximum  period  in  the  land- 
registration  business. 


Post’s  New  Line  of  Advertising 

Advertisements  of  rare  manuscripts, 
which  are  appearing  daily  and  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  are  attracting 
attention  because  of  the  novelty  of  the 
offerings,  and  the  method  of  procedure. 
Many  very  rare  manuscripts,  some  with 
historical  connections,  have  been  offer¬ 
ed,  prices  running  even  over  $12,000. 
The  occurrence  is  interesting  as  show¬ 
ing  the  ever  widening  domain  of  the 
newspaper  field.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  every  person  of  Intelligence  reads 
some  kind  of  newspaper,  and,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  nature  of  the  commodity 
offered  for  sale,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
find  the  right  paper  to  reach  the  class 
desired.  * 


Member  Andit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6 
Hontha  Ending  Oct.  1>  1016 


Singleton-Hunting  Co.,  Citizens  Build¬ 
ing,  Cleveland,  O.,  is  making  1,600-line 
contracts  with  some  Western  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  National  Motor  'Vehicle 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  .  -- 


We  cuarantee  the  largest  white  borne 
delivered  eTeuInc  circulation  in  tbs  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  in  the  local  territory  the  States 
ia  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 

(Mrculatlon  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECK'WITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  RepreaentatiTes 
New  York  -  Chiengo  St.  Lonta 


The  Taylor-Critchfleld-Clague  Co., 

Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  again 

placing  orders  with  some  Western  news¬ 

papers  for  the  Book  Supply  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.  I  .  Newspaper  Ad  Praised 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Association  of  Life  Underwrit¬ 
ers,  held  recently  In  Philadelphia,  a 

tribute  to  newspaper  advertising  was 
paid  when  the  members  were  informed 
that  it  was  a  means  of  educating  the 
public  to  the  value  of  life  insurance  and 
raising  the  standard  of  that  business. 
The  Association  has  plans  under  way 
The  Mahin  Advertising  Co.,  104  South  to  ’carry  Into  effect  a  big  advertising 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  plac-  campaign,  in  which  thousands  of  dol¬ 
ing  1,400-line,  one-year  contracts,  with  lars  will  be  spent, 
newspapers  in  selected  sections,  for  the 
Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  “Keen  Kutter 
Hardware,”  Ninth  and  Spruce  Streets, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  1-4  o  1 


Advertising  Agents 


The  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  450  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  is  sending  out  1,000-line,  one. 
year  contracts  to  a  few  newspapers  in 
selected  sections,  for  Shane  Bros  &  Wil¬ 
son  Co.,  “King  Midas  Flour,”  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


Ads  Fill  Navy  Ranks 
It  pays  to  advertise.  Rear-Admiral 
Nathaniel  R.  Usher,  commandant  of  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard,  so  states.  He  told 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  at  its 
twenty-third  annual  dinner  at  Delmonl- 
co’s  last  Tuesday  night  that  the  Navy’s 
extensive  publicity  campaign  had  made 
it  possible  for  the  service  to  get  all  the 
recruits  it  wanted. 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC. 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO., 

26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Re'fctor  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


By 

THOMAS  DREIER 


Scott  &  Scott,  Inc.,  144  East  32d 
Street,  New  York  city,  are  arranging 
for  a  campaign  for  the  Anderson  Elec¬ 
tric  Corporation,  the  advertising  to  start 
in  February. 


Publishers*  Representatives 


(|My  friends  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  that  I  face  losses  without  re¬ 
grets,  never  condemn  my  neighbors  for  their  words  or  acts,  and  face 
the  world  with  calmness  in  my  eyerand  in  my  heart.  ffThe  content¬ 
ment  that  is  mine  is  due  to  the  faith  that  is  mine.  I  believe  that  I  am 
merely  an  extension  of  a  Great  Executive  who  is  all  powerful  and  all 
just,  that  I  am  doing  His  work  always,  thai  other  men  and  women  are 
also  obeying  Him,  and  that  He  is  using  all  men  and  all  things  in  the 
working  out  of  a  purpose  too  great  for  us  to  understand.  ||As  a  minor 
employee  in  a  great  corporation  cannot  fully  understand  executive  orders 
all  the  time,  so  do  men  sometimes  fail  to  understand  the  commands  of 
God.  But  my  faith  in  His  power  and  in  His  wisdom  is  so  great  that  1 
calmly  accept  the  life  He  commands  me  to  live.  The  more  firm  my  faith 
becomes,  the  greater  is  my  contentment  of  spirit,  do  not  tell  you 
that  you  should  believe  as  I  do.  I  do  tell  you  that  this  belief  yields  me 
happiness.  I  hope  that  it,  or  some  other,  will  produce  for  you  the  same 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 

O’FLAHERTY'S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


Ads  May  Save  Life 

Daniel  A.  Farrell,  a  stenographer,  ad¬ 
vertised  in  Chicago  on  November  21  for 
help  in  proving  that  he  did  not  kill 
Richard  Hatfield  in  a  saloon  hold-up 
there  October  30.  Farrell  was  register¬ 
ed  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hotel,  and  upon 
the  time  he  registered  there  his  life  may 
dejiend.  Farrell’s  advertisements  ask 
that  others  who  were  at  the  hotel  that 
night  give  the  hour  at  which  their 
names  were  placed  on  the  register  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  time  at  which  he  register¬ 
ed  may  be  ascertained.  Farrell  went  to 
Chicago  from  Brooklyn. 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN,  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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ad  field  personals 

Howard  Fties,  a  former  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald, 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Honig-t'ooper  Company,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  has  considerable  new  busi¬ 
ness  in  prospect. 

Louis  Honlg,  head  of  the  Honig-Coop- 
er  Company,  and  Carl  Brockhagen,  the 
promotion  man  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin's  advertising  department,  were 
among  the  speakers  who  addressed  the 
advertising  division  of  the  Oakland  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  at  a  luncheon  meeting  last 
Tuesday. 

Alan  R.  Wile,  for  the  past  four  years 
associated  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  and 
prior  to  that  sales  manager  of  Stuart 
Oil  Company,  has  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  ofHce  of  Knill-Chamberlain- 
Hunter,  Inc. 

Isaac  Merlub,  of  Brooklyn,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  New  York 
limes,  being  assigned  to  the  business 
page. 

Lynn  B.  Dudley  has  been  appointed 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Federal 
Motor  Truck  Company,  in  place  of 
George  W.  Cushing,  who  has  gone  to 
the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company.  Mr. 
Dudley  has  had  twelve  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  newspapers,  and  has  been 
three  years  with  the  Campbell-Ewald 
advertising  agency. 

George  A.  Macdonald  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Scott  &  Scott,  Inc.,  advertising 
specialists,  144  East  32d  Street,  New 
York  city. 

John  Budd,  the  New  York  special 
agent,  is  on  a  Western  trip. 


Jack  Carr’s  New  Venture 

Jack  Carr,  for  two  years  advertising 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Georgian- 
American,  has  left  that  paper,  to  enter 
the  advertising  business  for  himself.  Mr. 
Carr  is  widely  known  as  an  efficient  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  He  will  have  in  his  of¬ 
fices  an  art  department  for  designing 
pictures,  book  covers,  advertising  labels, 
and  other  work,  where  something  be¬ 
sides  type  is  required,  and  a  multigraph 
department  with  Howard  Blackwell  in 
charge.  William  T.  Rich  will  be  vlce- 
pre.sident  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Carr  was 
reared  in  New  York  city,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  City  College  of  New  York 
and  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  where  he 
studied  commercial  designing  and  art 
as  applied  to  advertising.  He  was  for 
two  years  with  the  designing  department 
of  Shubert  Bros.,  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
ducers.  He  has  been  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal;  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News- 
Times;  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Sun,  and 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Evening  Journal. 


Salesmanship  and  Psychology 

Stanley  L.  Krebs,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  applies  the  principles  of  psychology 
to  salesmanship,  addressed  the  Town 
Criers’  (fiub  at  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  recent¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Krebs  takes  the  ground  that 
the  exchange  of  matter — salesmanship 
—is  the  fundamental  function  of  civili¬ 
zation,  and  that  when  salesmanship 
wanes  civilization  goes.  “Arguments 
tempt  the  customer  to  get  back  at  you,” 
he  said,  “but  suggestion  makes  him  con¬ 
sider  the  question  uninfluenced  by  the 
combative  instinct.  The  preacher  who 
does  not  put  the  Cross  before  his  own 
personality  is  a  partial  failure,  in  that 
he  does  not  Impress  his  congregation  as 
deeply  as,  he  would  otherwise.  So,  with 
the  salesman  if  be  does  not,  by  Indirect 
suggestion,  say:  ‘The  thing  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  is  magnificent,  but  I  am  nothing.’  ” 


The  Fellovruig  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  orgr.nization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


St.  Louis  Ad  Club  Leases  Floor  * 

The  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  has 
leased  the  whole  fifth  floor  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Club  Building  for  a  future  home. 
The  decorating  and  refurnishing  will 
start  immediately,  and  the  rooms 
should  be  ready  for  occupaqcy  in  De¬ 
cember.  The  office  of  the  general  con¬ 
vention  secretary  and  other  officers  of 
the  club  will  be  located  there.  The  club 
will  have  a  dining  room,  reading  room, 
and  rooms  devoted  to  meetings  of  com¬ 
mittees  or  lectures  for  its  members. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  the 
matter  of  Increasing  the  annual  dues 
to  $20  a  year  from  ?12  will  be  voted 
upon,  and  minor  changes  in  the  by¬ 
laws  will  be  discussed. 


List  of  Farm  Papers 
One  of  the  most  valuable  lists  of 
agricultural  papers  yet  issued  is  that 
sent  out  by  the  John  M.  Branham 
Company  through  its  Chicago  office,  at 
5  Wabash  Avenue.  It  contains  the  name 
of  every  agricultural  paper  published 
that  has  a  Chicago  representative,  and 
gives  also  the  name  of  the  represen¬ 
tative.  It  Is  being  Issued  to  all  who 
Inquire  for  it. 


1.  N.  S.  Opens  Cuban  Bureau 
The  increased  business  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  in  Cuba  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Cuban 
bureau.  The  general  manager,  Fred 
J.  Wilson,  has  appointed  Edward  F. 
O’Brien,  publisher  of  the  Times,  of 
Cuba,  the  general  representative  of  the 
International  News  Service  on  the  isl¬ 
and.  Mr.  O’Brien,  one  of  the  best- 
know’n  newspaper  men  in  Cuba,  will  be 
assisted  by  a  competent  corps  of  cor¬ 
respondents. 


Of,  For,  and  By  Newspaper  Men 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  is 
compiling  a  unique  book  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  mighty  interesting.  It  will 
contain  stories,  contributed  by  news¬ 
paper  men  throughout  the  country,  de¬ 
tailing  some  of  their  experiences.  Big 
names  and  little  ones  will  be  in  the  list 
of  writers,  and  the  entire  work  will  be 
a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  whose  only  repayment  will  be  a 
copy  of  the  book  and  the  knowledge  of 
a  good  deed  well  done.  The  Tribune 
will  defray  the  cost  of  publication. 


Employing  Printers  Consolidate 
The  employing  printers  of  New  York 
city,  as  represented  in  the  three  organi¬ 
zations  known  as  the  Typothetse,  the 
Printers’  League,  and  the  Graphic  Arts 
Association,  have  effected  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  organizations.  This  was  done 
at  a  meeting  held  early  this  week  at  the 
Arkwright  Club.  The  new  organization 
will  be  known  as  the  Association  of 
Employing  Printers  of  New  York.  G.  F. 
Kalkhoff  was  elected  president,  George 
D.  Green,  vice-president,  and  F.  C.  Ste¬ 
vens,  treasurer. 


Thousands 

of 

Dollars 


Worth  of  politiral  and  other  advertlaInK 
were  rejeeted  within  the  last  few  months  by 


(Dally  and  Sunday) 


Km  ■  mntter  o*  principle— of 
conalatcncy. 

Onr  publication  of  YOUR  advertisement 
would  thus  be  regarded  as  an  endorsement 
and  would  pull  accordingly.  Don’t  you  want 
that  kind  of  publicity?  Of  course  you  do. 


ALABAMA. 


NDWS  . Birmingham 

Average  circulation  for  March,  Dally  89,025; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,905,830  lines  more 
advertising  than  its  nearest  competitor  In  1916. 


CALIFORNIA. 


EXAMINER  . Los  Angeles 

Ai.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 


MERCURY-HERALD  . San  Jose 

Post  OfSce  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.O. 


THE  PROGRESS  . Pomona 


GEORGIA. 


journal  (ar.  67,581)  . AtUnU 


CHRONICLB  . Aui^sta 


ILLINOIS. 


HBRA1,D-NBWS  (arculatlOD  15,190) . Joliet 


STAR  (OtrcuIatloD  21.589) . PeorU 


IOWA 


REGISTER  Sc  LEADER  .Dea  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . Des  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Dea  Moines  and  vicinity. 


SUOCEISSPUL  FARMING  . Dea  Moines 

More  than  700.000  clrenlatlon  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Gircnlatlons. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ Lonlsvllle.  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Gnaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Maaonlc  pobllcatlon  In 
the  world.  In  ezeesa  of  00,000  coplea  monthly. 


.  LOUISIANA 


TIMES- picayune  . New  Orleans 

MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  ISsne)  . Jackson 


Last  Gov.  SUtement— Dslly,  11,408;  Sunday, 
12,588.  Member  A.  B.  O.  and  A.  N.  P.  Aj. 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  2)4  cents  line. 


MINNESOTA. 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH  . St.  Ixuls 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  Ita  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Clrcu- 
Intlon  drst  four  months,  1916: 

Sunday  average  . 876,428 

Dally  average  . 217,228 


MONTANA 


Average  dally  11,966.  Sund^,  20,189,  for  8 
months  ending  March  20,  1916. 


The  following  publlahere  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation. 

^  Illinois! 


BKANDIMATBH  . (»longa 


NEW  JERSEY. 


JOURNAL  . Elisabeth 

PRESS-CTIRONICLB  . Paterson 

COURIER-NEWS  . PlalnOeld 


NEW  YORK 


OOURlEUt  A  enquirer  . Buffalo 


IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO- AMERICAN.  .New  York 


DAY  . New  York 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNE  . Hastings 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report,  7,100.  Full 
leased  wire  report  United  Press. 


OHIO. 


vindicator  . .  Youngstown 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . Brto 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Johnstown 

TIMES-LEADER  . Wilkes-Barre 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  . Houston 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  drculatlon  ot 
35,000  dully  and  45,000  Sunday, 


UTAH. 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  Oty 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  news- RECORD  . Harrisonburg 

in  tha  famous  Valley  ot  Va.  ouly  paper  In 
the  richeat  Agricultural  County  In  United  States. 


WASHINGTON 


POSTIN' rEIA.lGE.NCBR  . Seattle 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


FREE  PRESS  . London 


_ NEBRASKA. _ 

FRBIB  PRBSSB  (Clr.  128,884)  . Lincoln 

_ NEW  YORK. _ _ 

BOBLLBTTINO  DBLLA  SB&A . New  York 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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Food  Medium 
of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


220  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Lytton  BuildinK 
CHICAGO 


The  Northwestern 

AT  OSHKOSH 

Has  a  Field  with  100,000 
Population 

Where  Times  are  Good 
and  Money  is  Plentiful. 

The  Hicks  Printing  Company 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 


SIljp 

Pittsburg  iisgatrl; 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actnal 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Bniniwick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicsgo 
H.  C.  ROOlL 

Real  EsUts  Trust  Building.  PbiUdelpUa 


In  Philadelphia 

For  over  half  a  centurp 

THE  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

liaa  reached  more  iqcd  and  woiueD 
of  etliicatlon,  n'flnement  aod  BUY* 

ING  roWEU  tliao  aoy  other  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaper,  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  U  stronger  today  than  ever 
before  in  Its  history. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  of  paid  advertising  gained 

during  first  eight  months  of  IBlfi 
— a  greater  gain  than  that  of  ANY 
other  Philadelphia  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening. 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  k  WOODMAN, 
Special  Representsthrea 
New  York.  Detroit.  Ksaaas  City.  Ckkaso 


The  Newspaper  Situation  in 
New  Orleans 
(October  P.  O.  Statements) 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 
Sunday,  68,942;  Average,  57,292; 
Daily,  55,365 

THE  TIMES  PICAYUNE 
Sunday,  66,453;  Average,  55,219; 
Daiiy,  53,359 
THE  DAILY  STATES 
Average,  36,660 
THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
AMERICAN 
Average,  12,976 


EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

By  Rex  Case. 

(Rex  Case,  the  author  of  this  aeries  of  Advertising  Experiences,  i«  one  of  the 
moat  successful  builders  of  classified  advertising  in  the  United  States.  He  %oaa 
graduated  from  the  editorial  to  the  classified  department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
later  becoming  manager  of  the  classified  department  of  the  Chicago  American, 
where  he  built  up  an  enormous  business.  After  that -he  went  to  the  Hew  York 
American,  taking  charge  of  a  special  "toant”  ad  development  of  that  paper.  He 
handled  the  WorWa  Fair  advertising  for  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat,  and 
then  developed  the  classified  section  for  the  New  York  Qlobe,  adding  a  page,  on 
yearly  contracts,  in  sixty  days.  Shortly  afterward  he  organized  the  Case  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  of  Advertising,  to  explain  the  methods  in  which  he  had  been 
so  successful.  Then  he  took  charge  of  the  promotion  end  of  the  New  York 
World,  display  and  classified  and  circulation,  writing  all  of  the  advertising  per¬ 
taining  to  these  subjects,  and  in  twelw  years  produced  over  26,000  pieces  of 
copy.  These  experiences,  drawn  from  his  oum  life,  are  examples  of  what  can 
be  done,  by  showing  cases  that  have  come  under  his  observation  where  success 
has  been  achieved,  when  failure  was  confidently  expected — Ed.) 

The  success  of  an  advertising  solicitor,  like  that  of  a  newspaper  reporter, 
depends  upon  his  ability  to  see  beyond  the  end  of  his  nose.  In  covering 
an  assignment,  there  will  always  be  one  reporter  who  will  look  further 
and  dig  deeper  than  his  brother  scribes.  He  is  the  chap  of  "scoop”  fame,  who 
can  weave  a  first  page  “spread”  out  of  a  last  page  "mystery”  any  day. 

So  it  is  with  the  advertising  salesman  who  has  breadth  of  vision,  depth  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  the  ingenuity  to  weld  little  facts  and  ideas  into  a  composite  whole. 

I  once  knew  a  newspaper  reporter  who  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  had  the  reputation  of  “digging  deep”  for  news  and  of 
putting  over  “exclusives”  that  stood  the  test  of  verification.  He  knew  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  of  advertising,  but  believed  that  with  his  “will”  he  would  find 
a  "way." 

His  first  assignment  was  to  secure  a  small  "horse  and  carriage”  advertisement 
that  had  been  clipped  from  the  advertising  columns  of  a  contemporary  news¬ 
paper.  He  discovered  the  advertiser  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  instalment 
furniture  house.  The  little  ad  paled  into  insignificance  when  he  found  himself 
In  the  furniture  house,  surrounded  at  every  hand  by  house  furnishings  that 
should  be  sold  and  which  he  figured  could  be  “moved”  by  Judicious  advertising. 
Inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  was  spending  about  $2,500  a 
year  in  small  ads  published  at  intervals  in  the  various  Chicago  newspapers. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  run  larger  advertisements  every  day  throughout  the 
year  in  one  newspaper,  than  to  scatter  inconspicuously  small  announcements 
from  time  to  time  in  various  mediums?  That  is  the  question  he  asked  himself 
and  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

More  effective  by  far,  thought  he,  to  educate  the  Tribune’s  then  200,000  read¬ 
ers  to  the  name,  location,  and  business  of  the  furniture  dealer,  than  to  be  a 
“little  fish  in  a  big  pond.”  The  suggestion  was  made  and  “took.”  Th©  $2,500 
contract  was  signed  and  the  Tribune  solicitor  was  given  a  substantial  salary 
increase  ere  the  clo.se  of  his  first  day’s  work.  Other  newspapers  please  copy. 

AUVERTlSlNa  REVIVES  A  DEFUNCT  CONCERN. 

On  the  sea  of  commerce  float  many  business  derelicts  that  bear  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  poor  advertising  management.  Altogether  too  often  the  publicity  rud¬ 
der  is  found  entirely  wanting. 

In  a  Michigan  town,  not  long  ago,  several  squires,  elders,  and  deacons,  rep¬ 
resentative  gentry  of  the  old  school,  formed  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  and  marketing  a  cereal  breakfast  food  and  “just  as  good  as” 
coffee.  The  quality  of  the  products  was  said  to  be  excellent.  They  sent  sales¬ 
men  from  town  to  town  through  four  Middle  Western  States.  Nearly  every 
storekeeper  solicited  took  in  a  consignment  on  the  “pay  when  we  sell”  ba»s. 
Ckeat  joy  filled  the  hearts  of  the  manufacturers,  for  bad  they'  not  made  a  whirl¬ 
wind  success  in  putting  their  wonderful  goods  on  the  market?  Were  they  not 
where  all  could  buy?  Were  not  their  goods  so  meritorious  that  “once  tried  they 
would  be  always  used’’?  But,  alas!  The  people  of  these  four  States  were  not 
of  the  mind-reading  cult.  They  might  have  liked  the  cereal  foods  and  made 
the  wheels  of  the  Michigan  manufacturing  plant  spin  faster,  had  they  been  in¬ 
duced  to  taste  the  products,  but  no  such  invitation  was  extended  to  them.  The 
selling  force  of  advertising  had  been  entirely  ignored.  The  products  so  success¬ 
fully  distributed  went  musty  on  the  grocers’  shelves  and  the  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  went  bankrupt  By  mere  chance  an  advertising  man  from  Detroit  met  the 
president  of  the  defunct  company  and  revealed  to  him  the  error  of  his  ways. 
“Reorganize  your  company,  put  in  new  capital,  distribute  and  ADVERTISE 
your  foods,”  said  he,  “and  success  will  be  yours  in  all  its  gratifying  fulness.” 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  defunct  company  was  called,  a  plan  of  pub¬ 
licity  adopted,  the  necessary  capital  raised  and  the  mark  that  was  first  missed 
was  hit  with  case. 

There's  nothing  mythical  or  intangible  about  advertising.  “If  you  write  my 
name  on  a  fence  or  wtUl  it  will  do  me  some  good,”  said  a  successful  New  York 
restaurateur  the  other  day. 

IThis  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr,  Case  on  Experience  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Field..  The  next  ‘will  illustrate  the  value  of  specific  compared  with 
general  advertising.  — Eklitor.] 


A  Colyumniators’  Bankwet 

The  first  Colyumniators’  Bankwet  or 
“bunkwhet”  (as  one  irreverent  wag  had 
it)  in  Philadelphia  and  pos.sibly  in  the 
world  was  held  at  the  City  Club  last 
Wednesday  night,  when  Tom  Daly, 
arch-colyumniator,  or  St.  Simeon  Sty- 
lites,  of  the  Evening  Ledger  editorial 
page,  presided  at  a  dinner  to  which 
admission  was  three  accepted  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  daily  string  of  fun  and 
sentiment  which  has  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  Quaker  town,  together  with  the 
necessary  dollar  for  “eats.”  Fifty-four 
persons  qualified  for  the  honor,  of  whom 
eleven  were  women,  and  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  was  Joyce  Kilmer,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  who.  with  his 
wife,  came  over  to  add  to  the  gayety  of 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Kilmer  gave  his 
“Trees”  from  a  recently  publi.shed  vol¬ 
ume;  the  inimitable  host  recited  “Da 
Leetla  Boy”  to  'cello  acconipaniinent, 
and  others  present  ’’musicked’’  or  “dia- 
lected,”  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  their 
fellow-conspirators.  It  was  denided  to 
appoint  a  committee,  to  be  selected 
later,  which  would  consider  the  question 
of  forming  a  permanent  organization, 
to  hold  contribs’  dinners  at  stated  pe¬ 
riods. 


Business  Papers  to  Meet 

What  is  termed  as  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Business  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  will  be  held  next 
Monday  evening  at  the  Advertising 
Club,  47  Blast  25th  Street,  New  York. 
At  this  meeting  plans  will  be  laid  “to 
mobilize  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  business  papers  as  a  unit  to  help 
solve  the  great  trade  and  commercial 
problems  that  confront  the  nation.” 
It  is  believed  that  this  will  inaugurate 
the  greatest  movement  in  the  history 
of  the  trade  press.  The  meeting  will 
be  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  6:30  P.  M.< 


Federal  Employees  Praise  Press 
The  press  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
being  praised  by  the  employees  of  tue 
several  departments  for  the  fight  the 
papers  are  making  on  behalf  of  the 
clerks  for  increased  salaries.  The  Trea¬ 
sury  branch  of  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Union  has  adopted  the  following  reso¬ 
lution:  “Resolved,  That  we  heartily  en¬ 
dorse  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the 
press  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
wages  and  rating  of  Federal  employees, 
with  a  view  to  having  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  eliminate  inequalities  and 
adjust  salaries  to  meet  present  condi- 
tiona” 


May  Publish  Names  of  “Slackers'’ 
Newspapers  In  the  city  of  Guelph, 
Ont.,  have  been  approached  for  their 
support  in  a  new  project  for  securing 
recruits  for  the  Canadian  army.  The 
idea  emanates  from  Major  Walker,  O. 
C.,  29th  Battery,  who  believes  the  time 
has  come  to  take  drastic  steps  to  en¬ 
list  the  slackers.  His  proposal  is  to 
have  the  newspapers  publish  a  list  of 


eligible  young  men;  then  to  have  the 
recruiting  officers  call  on  them;  and, 
finally,  to  republish  the  list  with  the 
answers  given  attached.  This  would 
give  the  public  an  idea  of  the  reasons 
advanced  for  not  enlisting. 


New  Feature  Syndicate 

The  Menke  Syndicate,  Inc.,  is  the 
name  of  a  new  feature  syndicate  Just 
organized,  with  headquarters  in  the 
World  Building,  New  York.  It  will  fur¬ 
nish  sporting  and  editorial  features,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Daily  Sport  Budget  of 
Frank  G.  Menke,  for  whom  the  syndi¬ 
cate  is  named.  Mr.  Menke  is  a  well- 
known  sporting  writer,  and  for  five 
years  past  has  been  with  the  Interna- 
*  tional  News  Service.  Beginning  De¬ 
cember  1,  he  will  devote  his  interests  to 
the  new  service.  Prank  J.  Markey,  who 
has  akto  been  with  the  Hearst  organ¬ 
ization  in  various  capacities,  has  also 
resigned,  and  will  become  the  general 
manager  of  the  Menke  Syndicate. 


The  passing  multitude  may  forget 
your  name  and  fame,  but  a  typewriter 
salesman  never  does. 


Editor  Would  Tote  Cun 

Joseph  Weimer,  editor  of  the  Somer¬ 
set  Hills  (N.  J.)  Herald,  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  Bernard  Township  Com¬ 
mittee  asking  permission  to  carry  a  re¬ 
volver,  because  be  alleges  a  membiT 
of  the  Committee  had  threatened  to  kill 
him. 
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NEWSPAPER  ACTIVITIES 


Plans  and  Schemes  to  Build  Circulation 
and  Increase  Prestige. 

The  Sau.  Francisco  ...  Call,  which  has 
faiaed  c-onslderable  sums  for  the  as- 
^atancr  of  poor  families  during  the  past 
two  years,'  through-  Its  “Goodfeliows’ 
column,”  htis  *b^n  making  successful 
appeal  for  funds  to  be  expended  on 
Thanksgiving  dinners  for  200  of  the 
needy  families  In  the  city.  An  investi¬ 
gator  has  been  making  auto  trips 
around  the  city  calling  upon  families 
that  are  on  the  list  for  dinners,  ascer¬ 
taining  their  most  urgent  needs,  so  that 
they  can  be  presented  to  “Goodfeliows” 
through  the  column  In  the  Call. 


The  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  has  again 
started  a  fight  for  better  car  service. 
Exact  figures  on  the  situation  were  ob¬ 
tained  before  the  story  was  sprung,  and 
these  showed  that,  although  150,000 
more  persons  are  riding  on  the  street 
cars  daily,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
practically  no  increase  in  cars  has  been 
made  by  the  Street  Railway  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  can  control  the  service  over 
the  heads  of  the  Cleveland  Railway.s 
Company.  Every  line  in  the  city  was 
inspeited,  and  the  canvass  showed  that 
in  many  instances  the  same  service  Is 
being  provided  to-day  as  was  the  case 
ten  years  ago.  The  Press  also  showed 
that,  although  there  are  a  total  of  1,420 
cars,  the  maximum  number  used  is 
1,217.  The  Press  proposes  to  work  un¬ 
til  this  condition  is  improved. 


St.  Louis. — ^The  publishers  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star  have  just  announced  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  sextuple  Hoe  press, 
with  a  capacity  of  36,000  printed  and 
folded  papers  per  hour.  One  year  ago 
the  Star  installed  a  Goss  octuple  high¬ 
speed  press  with  a  printing  capacity  of 
72,000  papers  an  hour.  With'  the  two 
presses  in  operation,  the  Star  can  print 
108,000  papers  per  hour.  The  Star’s  cir¬ 
culation,  it  is  claimed,  has  grown  so  that 
the  expenditure  of  another  small  for¬ 
tune  is  made  necessary  in  the  purchase 
of  a  second  high-speed  press. 


In  announcing  its  third  annual  .spell¬ 
ing  bee,  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  .states 
that  the  competition,  which  in  the  two 
past  years  has  been  limited  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Winnipeg  schools,  will 
this  winter  be  extended  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  province  of  Manitoba.  The  Mani¬ 
toba  School  Trustees'  Association  will  co¬ 
operate,  and!  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  given  its  official  .sanction.  Com¬ 
petitions  will  first  be  held  In  each  of  the 
sixty  inspectoral  divisions  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  and  then  next  March  the  winners 
will  compete  in  Winnipeg  for  the  final 
championship.  Silver  medals  will  be 
given  to  the  divisional  winners,  and  a 
gold  medal  to  the  final  champion. 


The  Providence  (R.  I.)  JournaL  has 
notified  its  readers  throughout  Rhode 
Island  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  price  of  the  paper,  which  remains 
at  2  cents  per  copy.  Some  newsdealers 
have  used  the  acute  condition  of  the 
paper  market  as  a  pretext  for  increas¬ 
ing  their  profits.  This  is  unwarranted, 
and  will  not  be  tolerated,  the  Journal 
say.s.  TTie  same  notice  was  printed  in 
all  editions  of  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin. 


"As  a  nation  we  have  grown  rich, 
and  have  grown  fat,  and  have  grown 
■oft.  and  we  are  to-day  the  most  tempt¬ 
ing  prlae  under  the  blue  c^opy  of 
Heaven.” — [James  K.  Lynch. 


Cheerful  Election  Night 

The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  entertain¬ 
ed  10,000  Wichita  persons  on  the  night,,) 
of  November  7.  It  gave  a  free  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  municipal  hall  in  Wi-,, 
Chita.  The  Wichita  Girls’  Band,  a  glee' 
club  of  fifteen  members,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  and  stereopticon  election  bulletins 
entertained  the  thousands  who  came 
and  went  during  the  hours  from  7  P.  M. 
until  midnight.  Telegraph  wires  and 
telephone  service  were  installed  in  the 
building,  and  the  Beacon’s  bulletins  were 
posted  ahead  of  all  others  in  Wichita. 
Father  and  mother  and  the  children 
were  there,  and  for  the  second  time  lu 
their  liyes  spent  an  election  night  in 
comfort  and  read  the  news  early.  The 
first  comfortable  election  night  in  Wi¬ 
chita  was  two  years  ago,  when  the 
Beacon  put  on  a  similar  free  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 


Paper  Will  Give  Home  Sites 
The  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
has  just  taken  over  a  block  of  lots  .at 
Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  whch  it  in¬ 
tends  to  develop  into  a  summer  home 
colony  for  its  readers.  The  lots  will 
be  offered  as  premiums  for  subscripUons 
to  the  News,  under  certain  conditions, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  premiums  ever 
offered  by  a  newspaper.  The  plan  will 
enable  subscribers  to  acquire  the  lots 
at  a.  cost  of  only  ten  cents  a  day.  The 
News  will  erect  a  clubhouse  at  the  col¬ 
ony,  and  every  colony  member  will  be 
entitled  to  membership  in  the  Club. 


Paper’s  Cost  Kills  Old  Daily 

After  continuous  publication  for  near¬ 
ly  twenty  years,  the  Ingersoll  (Ont.) 
Daily  Chronicle  has  suspended  publica¬ 
tion.  The  publisher,  W.  J.  Elliott,  in 
announcing  this,  says  that  the  entire 
attention  of  the  staff  will  in  future  be 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  Weekly 
Chronicle,  and  to  the  Interests  of  the 
commercial  printing  department.  The 
reasons  given  for  the  di.scontinuance 
of  the  daily  are  the  serious  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  paper  and  other  mater¬ 
ials  used  in  the  production  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. 


Athletic  Meet  for  Newsies 

A  large  indoor  athletic  meet  will  l>e 
held  on  Deceml>er  9,  by  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  open  to  all  boys  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals  are  to  be 
given  the  wbiners  in  the  several  events; 
and  already  an  attendance  of  thousands 
is  assured.  “The  Press  Boys’  Athletic 
League  is  a  great  institution,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Haddock,  the  circu’atlon  man¬ 
ager,  “which  gets  continual  Interest 
from  the  readers  of  the  paper.” 


Fighting  Circulator  Held 

As  a  consequence  of  a  fight  between 
circulation  employees  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Leader  last  month,  William  Fergus, 
Plain  Dealer  man,  has  been  held  in  $500 
for  the  grand  jury,  on  a  charge  of  car¬ 
rying  concealed  weapons.  Fergus  was 
arrested  on  the  West  Side  of  Cleveland, 
after  the  fight,  and.  after  a  shot  had 
been  fired.  I.Ater,‘  when  captured, 
Fergus  was  found  with  a  revolver  in 
his  possession. 

“If  instead  of  'a  gem  or  even  a  flow¬ 
er,  we  could  cast  the  gift  of  rich 
thought  into  the  heart  of  others,  that 
would  be  giving  ad  the  angels  give.”— 
[The  Phillstmk  ‘  ‘  ”  . 


Charged  With  False  Advertising 

Charles  E.  Ackron,  of  254  Stuyve- 
sant  Street,  Brooklyn,  was  arraigned 
for  trial  in  Speciab  Sessions  this  week, 
charged  with  a  violation  of  sec¬ 
tion  423' ’of  the  Penal  Code,  which  pre¬ 
scribes  a  punishment  for  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertising.  It  is  declared  that 
Ackrou  advertised  a  victrola  valued  at 
$200  for  aale  at  $60.  United  States  Im¬ 
migration  Inspector  Frank  R.  Stone 
answered  the  ad.  He  declares  that  he 
was  told  by  Ackron  that  it  belonged 
Ackron’s  daughter  who  was  com- 
in.g  to  live  with  him,  and  that  as  he  al¬ 
ready  had  a  victrola  they  must  sacri¬ 
fice  the  daughter’s  machine.  Stone  says 
that  he  discovered  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  not  a  victrola,  that 
Ackron  is  a  dealer,  and  that  the 
daughter  with  an  extra  victrola  Is  a 
myth.  Others  appeared  in  Court  to 
prosecute  or  appear  os  witnesses 
against  Ackron,  who  was  held  in  $3,- 
500  ball. 


Philadelphia  to  Advertise  in  Russia 

Philadelphia  merchants  are  to  take 
advantage  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
American-Russian  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  advertise  the  products  of  that 
city  hi  the  domain  of  the  Czar.  A  page 
will  be  inserted  in  Russian  newspapers 
having  a  combined  circulation  of  1,875,- 
000,  to  acquaint  the;  people  of-European 
Russia  with  the  .maijufactured  products 
of  Philadelphia.  .jsr 


High  Price  for  Mexican  Papers 
It  is  reported  that  in  Mexico  Qty 
newspapers  are  being  sold  for  $1.50  each, 
Mexican  money.  Normally  the  Mexican 
peso  is  worth  about  50  cents  in  Ameri¬ 
can  money,  but  with  the  many  changes 
in  Administration  that  have  taken  place 
in  Mexico  recently,  the  value  of  a  peso 
has  dropped  to  1  cent  American.  This 
valuation  leaves  the  value  of  the  $1.50, 
Mexican,  charged  for  a  paper,  only  S 
cents  in  American  money. 


Irish  Papers  Cut  Returns 
The  Dublin  (Ireland)  Independent 
and  the  Irish  Times,  of  the  same  place, 
have  notified  the  news  agents  th.'it  re¬ 
turns  will  not  be  accepted  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  No  other  Dublin  papers  have  as 
yet  gone'on  record  in  this  respect,  biit 
they  are  expected  to  do  so  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 


Warheit  Staff  Dines 

i*'  • 

The  staff  of  the  Warheit,  a  New  York 
city  publication,  held  the  eleventh  an¬ 
nual  dinner  on  November  19,  at  Mur¬ 
ray’s,  West  42d  Street.  cHie  hundred 
diners  were  present.  Joseph  Barondess, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  Municipal  Justices  A.  J.  Levy  and 
L.  A.  Snitkin,  Herman  Paley,  president 
of  the  company,  and  I.  Gonikman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Warheit,  were  the  speakers. 


Syracuse  Journalists  to  Dine 
The  Syracu.se  (N.  Y.)  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  dinner  at 
the  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracusf,  on  the 
night  of  December  2.  It  is  expected 
that  about  fifty  of  the  present  and  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  workers  of  Syracuse 
will  attend.  The  principal  speaker  has 
not  yet  been  announced.  I.ast  year  he 
was  Chester  Lord  and  the  year  previous 
Don  C.  Seitz.  S.  Gurney  I,apham,  dean 
of  Syracuse  journalists,  is  permanent 
president  of  the  As.sociation.  W.  P. 
Baker,  of  the  Post -Standard,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee.  His 
associates  are  E.  H.  O’Hara,  Harvey  D. 
Burrill,  Franklin  H.  Chase,  James  E. 
Doyle,  George  A.  Glynn,  and  A.  M. 
York,  the  la^  named  being  treasurer. 
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PAINT  PRESSES  WHITE  TO  CUT  LIGHT  BILLS 

Colors  That  Will  Economize  the  Light  in  a  Press  Room,  and  Those  That  Run 
L’p  the  Cost  of  Electric  Consumption. 

By  Frank  J.  Arkins, 

Feature  Editor,  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

SHOULD  printing  presses  be  painted  white,  instead  of  black?  Should  all 
the  machinery  of  a  newspaper  have  a  white  coating?  Would  there  be  an 
advantage 'if  this  color  was  adopted.  Instead  of  black? 

An  interior  decorator  would  probably  answer  in  the  afflrmative.  Then  he 
would  follow  up  his  reply  by  a  number  of  clenching  facts,  to  show  that  such  a 
plan  would  cut  down  electric  bills,  give  more  light,  and  make  the  employees 
more  efficient.  He  would  probably  say  that  thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  an¬ 
nually  by  publishers  who  have  overlooked  this  point  and  follow  it  up  by  say¬ 
ing  that  GO  per  cent,  of  a  man’s  normal  consciousness  depends  on  sight — there¬ 
fore,  60  per  cent,  depends  on  color.  The  color  of  the  wall  has  a 
direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  light  that  may  be  reflected.  The  greater  the 
volume  of  natural  light,  the  less  It  will  cost  to  purchase  it  artiflcially.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  then,  that  if  a  given  color  will  reduce  the  expenses  of  electric  consumption, 
that  it  should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  one  that  will  increase  the  cost. 

Clearly,  then,  color  is  an  Important  factor — one  that  is  nearly  always  over¬ 
looked.  In  order  to  appreciate  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  eye  is 
attracted  by  color  first,  form  and  shape  second,  size  third,  and  quality  fourth. 

Unpainted  brick  walls  give  a  room  a  dark  and  barny  appearance,  it  is  a 
hodge-podge — the  eye  cannot  find  a  balance.  White  removes  this  defect,  and 
while  the  ro.om  may  still  appear  large,  the  walls  reflect  Uie  light  that  enters  the 
windows.  White  reflects  all  colors.  It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  black,  which  re¬ 
flects  nothing,  but  absorbs  light.  That’s  the  reason  a  man  wears  a  white 
collar — black  would  be  heating.  Put  a  white  glove  on  one  hand  and  a  black 
one  on  the  other,  expose  them  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  note  the  different 
effects.  There  are  times,  however,  when  white  will  not  give  the  best  results. 

Pure  yellow  reflects  20  per  cent,  more  light  than  white.  Yellow,  however.  Is 
Irritating  to  the  eye.  Used  in  a  room  that  is  unusually  dark,  and  lighted  from 
a  shaft.  It  Is  possible  to  read  a  newspaper  in  an  interior,  the  walls  of  which  are 
painted  yellow,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  On  the  other  hand,  artificial 
light  Is  necessary  during  the  day  in  many  white-walled  rooms.  Where  the 
degree  of  light  that  enters  an  enclosed  a^ea  varies,  yellow  may  be  modified  to 
meet  requirements,  get  the  necessary  balance  and  avoid  eye  irritation.  A  cream 
or  something  like  it  may  be  adopted. 

Red,  which  has  the  activity  of  fire,  is  aggressive.  It  reaches  the  eye  30  per 
cent,  quicker  than  yellow.  An  office  or  a  private  room  that  is  unusually  large 
will  appear  smaller  if  decorated  with  this  color. 

Blue  Is  the  opposite  of  red.  It  is  retreating,  cold,  and  reflects  light  slowly.  A 
room  painted  in  this  color  has  the  appearance  of  being  31  per  cent,  larger  than 
it  the  walls  are  done  in  yellow.  i 

These  three  primary  colors  then,  may  be  considered  important  in  the  interior 
plan  of  any  office  or  workroom. 

Color  affects  the  mind  much  the  same  as  sound,  for  it  is  unconsciously  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  eye.  The  relative  luminosity  of  colors  are  as  follows:  Yellow  12, 
orange  10,  green  8,  red  6,  blue  3,  violet  1,  and  black  0.  Black,  of  course,  is  not 
a  color — it  is  the  direct  opposite.  White,  while  not  a  true  color,  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  all. 

The  contents  of  a  room  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  light  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  affects  the  eyes.  If  there  are  a  lot  of  wall  cases  that  cover  one  side, 
while  the  other  i.s  white,  the  latter  will  reflect  the  light  to  the  darker  portion, 
but  the  balance  is  not  correct. 

One  newspaper  publishing  house  in  New  York  has  carried  out  the  plan  on 
strictly  scientific  principles.  The  type.sftting  machines  and  the  presses  are 
painted  white.  BA^ery  hit  of  light  that  comes  into  the  work  rooms  is  reflected 
back  for  the  benefit  of  the  employee!?.  On  dark  and  cloudy  days,  when  other 
printing  oflices  are  using  artificial  light,  this  concern  does  not  burn  five  cents’ 
worth  of  electricity. 

In  another  plac.3.  the  office,  de.signed  with  an  idea  of  future  growth,  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  large  for  present  day  purposes.  It  is  done  in  red,  consequently  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  much  smaller.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  a  caller  would  gather  the 
Impression  that  a  small  amount  of  furniture  is  being  used  In  an  attempt  to 
utilize  a  large  space. 

In  another  ca.se,  blue  is  used,  for  the  room  is  crowded  to  the  limit,  and  the 
retreating  effect  of  the  decoration  makes  it  appear  to  be  much  larger. 

Black  literally  eats  up  light,  while  yellow  or  cream  colored  linoleum  throws 
it  back  Into  the  room. 

All  this  brings  one  to  the  realization  of  the  advantage  of  keeping  everything 
in  harmony.  If  the  contents  of  a  room  are  painted  to  harmonize  with  the 
quantity  of  light,  the  quality  may  be  improved.  For  example,  oak  desks  and 
filing  cabinets  in  a  usually  dark  room,  will  send  back  to  the  employee  the  light 
they  should  have,  while  darker  furniture  will  absorb  It,  and  make  it  necessary 
to  pay  higher  electric  light  bills.  If  one  color  reflects  30  per  cent,  more  ligh^* 
than  another,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  electric  light  bill  will  be  reduced  by 
just  tlu.t  amount,  if  the  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  plan  of  wall  decoration 
and  the  coating  of  the  machinery. 

It  makes  no  difference  where  the  room  is  located,  whether  under  a  glass  roof 
or  in  a  sub-liasement,  color  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  light  and  the  size  of  the 
hills  for  artificial  illumination. 

Five  dollars’  worth  of  white  or  yellow  paint,  to  cover  the  black  portions  of 
a  press  and  of  ail  other  machinery,  would  reduce  the  light  bills.  Undoubtedly, 
press  manufacturers  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  paint  a  press  any  color  de¬ 
sired  before  shipping.  Of  course,  a  press  room  in  which  this  plan  is  worked 
out  would  appear  dirty,  unless  cleanllne.ss  is  the  order.  But,  there  is  just  as 
much  dirt  on  the  black  surface  as  on  the  white  or  yellow — the  difference  be¬ 
ing  that  it  doesn’t  show. 

Color  decoration,  therefore,  should  be  used  as  a  matter  of  utility — not  pref¬ 
erence.  In  the  first  case  it  is  economy  and  in  the  second  extravagsoice. 
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Endorsee  Election  Editorial 
Doremdh  &  Co.. 

New  York,  Xovcmlier  18. 
Thb  Editor  and  Pcblisiier  : 

Your  •  (loublo-b«^lle<I  editorial,  “American 
Journalism  and  the  Election.”  In  biHlay’a  Issue. 
Interests  me  (trcatl.T.  It  takes  a  stand  that  I 
hare  long  advocated — as  a  working  newspaper 
man  for  many  years,  and  as  one  bolding  the 
business,  and  the  great  body  of  men  engaged  la 
It,  In  the  highest  regard. 

Turning,  for  the  moment,  to  only  one  phaae 
of  your  article — that  relating  to  Henry  Ford  and 
his  peace  enterprise — I  share  your  regrets  at  the 
sneering  attitude  of  the  greater  part  of  the  preM 
regarding  his  peace  enterprise.  Even  now,  a 
year  after  the  event,  it  is  not  certain  that  valu¬ 
able  seed  was  not  sown  by  him,  iu  whose  final 
harvest  the  world  will  yet  fipd  reason  for  grati¬ 
tude.  A  sneer  to-day  would  traverse  justice.  A 
sneer  In  1015  was  a  mere  gratuitous  inkperti- 
ncnce. 

However,  It  Is  easy  to  sneer- — all  tlie  easier, 
indeed,  for  nuturea  that  arc  cowardly,  or  Iguo- 
rant,  or  iiarr.iw. 

When  Galileo  declared  that  the  earth  rcvplves 
al>ont  the  sun  they  sneered  at  him,  and  he  was 
made  to  face  the  dread  Inquisition. 

When  Hargreaves  Invented  the  siilnulng-jenny 
tliey  sneered  at  him,  and  a  mob  In  English  lllack- 
burn  BO  effectively  destroyed,  not  only  all  the 
Jennies  thereabout,  but  also  all  other  machines 
used  In  cotton  manufacturing,  that  the  Imlustry 
was  completely  driven  out — and  went  to  Man¬ 
chester  and  other  places. 

Not  80  many  years  ago  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Dorchester,  in  Massachnsetts  (now  a 
part  of  the  enlightened  city  of  Boston),  sneeretl 
at  railroads,  and  in  town  meeting  voted  against 
them. 

Students  of  such  matters  tell  uS  that  human 
beings  have  existed  on  this  planet  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years.  Look  back  along  that 
fragment  of  bloodstained  pathway  that  we  call 
history  and  see  where  any  great  forward  move¬ 
ment  has  been  started  by  a  majority.  Never 
once.  Always  It  Is  a  little  band — it  nmy  be  one 
courageous,  consecrated  man. 

Thus  far  mankind  seems  to  have  followed  this 
path  pretty  consistently  In  respect  to  any  for¬ 
ward  movement;  “Those  who  came  to  scoff  re¬ 
mained  to  pray.”  In  other  words,  the  rack  and 
the  block  have  preceded  sainthood. 

I  have  learned  by  experience  that  goml  reliort- 
Ing  Is  the  lifeblood  of  a  newspaper  as  the  read¬ 
er  sees  It;  that  accuracy  in  news-writing  Is  no 
deterrent  to  the  humorous  or  the  picturesque; 
that  clumsy  distortion  or  Invention  mark  the  in- 
eontpetent,  and  that  untruth  Is  ever  the  certain 
dark  refuge  of  the  unfit. 

Arthur  Eluot  SfRoti.. 


Robbing  Newspaper  Readers 
Cbntrai.  News  op  America.  1 

New  York,  November  Ifl,  fbl6. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

In  my  opinion  when  more  than  50  ikt  cent, 
of  the  available  apace  In  a  newspaper  Is  used  for 
advertising  and  less  than  50  per  cent,  for  news 
ami  features,  both  the  newspaper  and  Its  read¬ 
ers  arc  being  robbed,  and  the  guilty  party  will 
^  apprehendeil  and  ounisiicsl.  It  has  always 
been  difficult  to  umlerstand  Wliy  a  large 
percentage  of  editors  and  publishers  will 
sqiend  money  freely  in  an  emleavor  to  boost  their 
circulation  by  offering  all  sorts  of  things  as 
prises  to  Imlnce  people  to  become  subscribers  to 
their  pajicr,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  or  neg¬ 
lect  to  spend  money  for  the  benefit  of  their 
readers.  While  I  do  not  condemn  the  giving  of 
prises  In  connection  with  circniation-buililing,  1 
am  dMidedly  of  the  opinion  that  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  cireulutlon  may  be  procured  by  spending  at 
least  a  part  of  the  money  available  for  news  and 
high-class  features.  J.  B.  Ss'iiale. 


Sentence  for  Offending  Editor 

Victor  B.  Cheshire,  editor  of  the  An¬ 
derson  (S.  C.)  Farmers’  Tribune,  was 
sentenced  on  November  11  In  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  to  a  term  of  three 
months  in  jail  or  to  pay  a  fine  of  $200. 
He  paid  the  fine.  The  sentence  was  im¬ 
posed  for  “sending  filthy  matter  through 
the  mails.” ......  •  • 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS  IN  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMEN'f  EditOr 


$100,000  cash  available  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  an  attractive  news- 


Ncw  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will  Be  in  the  Market  for 

Supplies. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

New  York  City. — Silver  and  Scharaga, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $4,000;  business  of 
printing;  directors,  Morris  Silver,  Ab¬ 
raham  Scharaga,  and  Charles  Haas,  all 
of  New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — Double  Day  Press, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $3,000;  business  of 
printers  generally;  directors,  Harry 
Buchaltz,  Paul  Buchaltz,  and  Abe 
Wlldman,  all  of  New  York  city. 

Nepv  York  City. — New  York  Steel 
Etching  Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock, 
$1,000;  directors,  Ernest  E.  Barney, 
Helen  V.  Leonard,  and  Earl  A.  Bow¬ 
man,  all  of  New  York  City. 

New  York  City. — The  Menke  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  gen¬ 
eral  publishing,  news  reporting,  and 
printing  business;  directors,  Frank  G. 
Menke,  and  M.  C.  H.  Clinch,  of  New 
York  City,  and  Frank  J.  Markey,  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

New  York  City. — The  Hillman  Pre.s.s, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  general 
printing  business;  directors,  Joseph  E. 
Hillman,  George  H.  Marsh,  and  John 
J.  Scarpato,  all  of  New  York  city. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Miller  and  Steele, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $4,000;  general 
printing  and  advertising  busine.ss;  di¬ 
rectors.  Lewis  W.  Miller,  Alice  H.  Mill¬ 
er,  and  Edwin  H.  Steel,  all  of  Rochester. 

New  York  City. — Greater  New  York 
News  Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock,, 
$10,000;  to  conduct  newspaper  routes; 
directors,  Nathan  Silverman,  Lilliam 
Bass,  and  Abraham  J.  Halprln,  all  of 
New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — Military  Training 
Publishing  Corporation;  capital  stock, 
$50,000;  printing  and  publishing;  di¬ 
rectors,  James  L.  Derby,  Delancey  K. 
Jay,  and  Grenville  Clark,  all  of  New 
York  city. 

New  York  City. — Reliable  litho¬ 
graphic  Plate  Company,  Inc.;  capital 
stock,  $10,000;  lithographing,  wood, 
photo,  and  steel  engraving;  directors, 
Charles  De  Martini,  John  De  Martini, 
and  Harry  L.  Turner,  all  of  New  York 
city. 

New  York  City. — Baseball  Display 
Company,  Inc.;  ^capital  stock,  $500; 
baseball  display  score  card  business  and 
advertising;  directors,  Leo  C.  Baum, 
Jerome  C.  Baum,  and  George  Kinzie, 


photo-mechanical,  printing,  lithograph¬ 
ing,  or  other  processes;  directors,  Lud¬ 
wig  Winkler  and  Rosa  Winkler,  of  New 
York  city,  and  John  Retzlaff,  of  Bay- 
side,  Long  Island. 

New  York  City. — Emporium  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,- 
000;  publishers  and  printers;  directors, 
George  Varounis,  Frank  E.  Hippie,  and 
Adolfo  V.  Arguelles,  all  of  New  York 
city. 

Wilmington,  Del. — Tabernacle  Echoes 
Publishing  Co.,  capital  stock,  $50,000; 
directors  not  given. 

Boston,  Mass. — General  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  New  System  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany;  capital  stock,  $250,000;  directors 
Alphonse  Fernandez  and  Antonio  Lo- 
sada. 

Columbus,  Ohio. — The  Ohio  Mason 
Publishing  Company;  capital  stock, 
$15,000;  incorporators,  Benjamin  C. 
Schmitt,  George  L.  Cook,  Albert  C. 
Berlin,  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Harrod.  Will 
publish  the  Ohio  Mason. 

New  York  City. — Standard  Newspap¬ 
er  Supply  Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock, 
$5,000;  directors  F.  F.  Jones,  F.  A. 
Saunder.s,  H.  E.  Ryan,  251  West  129th 
Street. 

Broken  Bow,  Okla. — Broken  Bow 
News  Company;  capital  stock,  $10,000; 
incorporators,  R.  M.  DeWitt,  M.  L. 
Henderson,  and  John  C.  Head. 


CHANGES  OF  INTEREST 

Clinton,  Ont.— fThe  News  Record  has 
been  sold  by  the  administrator  of  the 
late  proprietor,  W.  J.  Mitchell’s,  estate 
to  G.  E.  Hall,  foreman  of  the  Clinton 
New  Era. 

Ai.viNSTON,  Ont. — The  .Free  Press  has 
been  purchased  by  J.  E.  V.  Atkins  from 
the  former  proprietor,  Harry  Moore 
Mr.  Atkins  also  owns  the  Courtrlght 
(Ont.)  Tribune. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  tuienty 
five  cents  a  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


TU.MIK  T’.IPF.R  WAXTF.n-.V  well-known 
f'Meapo  piiblisliine  hmise  wonbl  like  to  negotiate 
"lili  imli’isliers  of  a  well-estabUfliort  trn,lo  p.iper 
In  a  rooil  flekl  th.it  desires  to  expand  or  nee<l« 
tlnaneial  or  manairerial  afwletiinee.  .kililrass 
"■'LI.I.XM  <1.  STRONG.  Borden  Block,  riilcago. 
lil. 


Ten  yeans  political  reporter,  managing 
editor,  and  editorial  writer  with  Democratic 
daily  in  Middle  Western  city  of  40,000. 
Employer  says:  "Fully  capable  of  conduct¬ 
ing  any  department  of  the  news  or  editorial 
force;  great  talent  as  a  special  writer; 
loyal  and  dependable.”  Ready  at  $35,  ter¬ 
ritory  Cincinnati  to  Boston.  Refer  to  No. 
3051. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  Natioul  Bank  Bldg.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


1  ivertissmente  under  this  claeeification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
worde  to  the  line.  For  those  tmemploped, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Country  circulator  or  an  A1  as.slstant  to  Clr- 
eulatlun  .Manager.  Clever  scbenier  and  steady 
plugger  wants  pjsition  with  a  leading  paper.  If 
you  nee<l  a  right  baud  man,  write  me  now.  I 
want  to  get  a  place  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
•Address  N  3132,  care  Editor  and  Publiaber. 


-kDVEItTISIXG  SOUOITOR,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent,  age  ■  27.  experienced  in  handling  all 
kiiulw  of  accounts,  llae  good  record  and  refer- 
eiices.  Desires  to  locate  on  good  daily,  any  lo- 
oatioh.  Address  N.  3130,  care  Eklitor  and 
I'uhlisher, 


BDlTDRI.tL  .MAX.  By  young  man  25  years 
of  age,  .unmarried.  Experienced  in  magazine 
n:ake  up,  special  feature  work,  copy  editing, 
etc.  Would  like  position  with  or  could  take 
charge  of  any  news  periodical,  home  organ, 
trade  paper,  or  company  piihllcatiou.  Adtivees 
X.  3110.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


IMIE1.S.S.M  .iX — ^F’irst  class  In  eviry  respect. 
Fully  qualified  to  assume  charge.  Kuow  print¬ 
ing  and  can  produce  results.  Have  executive 
ability  aud  can  guarantee  economical  adminis¬ 
tration.  Very  beet  of  references.  Will  go  any 
place',  therefore  able  to  give  employer  full  ef- 
Ikdency.  Address  N.  3121,  care  Falitor  and 
rnl)llslier. 


ADVEHTISIXG  MAuXAGER,  25  years  with 
liadiiig  .Xew  York  dally  newspaper.  Executive 
knowledge  of  all  departments,  also  magazine 
exixTienee.  Capable,  energetic.  employed 
seeks  change.  45  years  of  age.  N,  3125,  care 
Editor  and  Ibibllsher. 


CIKCI  LATIOX  RALES  MANAGER,,  over  ten 
years  of  success  with  most  successful  paper  In 
i>ne  of  tlie  largest  cities,  would  like  to  make 
new  conueclion.  Know  every  angle  of  circulation 
pruniotion  from  soliciting  and  work  among  boys 
ami  dealers,  to  the  planning  and  direction  of 
contests  that  appeal  to  the  greatest  number. 
Economy  the  watchword  in  all  things.  Member 
the  I.  C.  M.  A.  No  had  habits,  employer’s 
reference.  Address  C.  D.  M.,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN,  $20,000  cash  available 
as  first  iiayment  on  dominant,  paying  evening 
Independent  or  Democratic  daily,  north  of  Ohio 
and  east  of  Missouri  Rivers.  Am  experienced 
metropolitan  newspaper  man.  Address  N.  3113, 
care  Fklltor  jnd  Pubitsber. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  28  years’  general 
iiewspai>er  experience ;  successful  record ;  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  circulation  manager,  built 
13.000  to  43,000  circulation  on  dally  In  city  of 
200.000;  extensive  experience  office  detail  and 
-premium  promotion;  economical  administration; 
highest  references.  Prefer  Denver  or  west  of 
Denver.  Address  Ctrculatton  Manager,  care  of 
100,  742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


all  of  New  York  city.  - . — — : -  - 

New  York  City. — L.  Winkler  and  FOR  SALE 

Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $20,000;  - - - - - 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


LIXOTY'PE — Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  2449; 
1  magazine,  mold,  liners,  ejector  blades,  assort¬ 
ment  two-letter  matrices.  Murdoch-Kerr  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LINOTYPE — ^Model  No.  3.  Serial  No.  10109, 
magazine,  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Printing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


LINOTYPE— Model  No.  5.  Serial  No.  14243.  3 
magazines,  and  motor.  Cantwell  Printing  Co., 
Madison,  WIs. 


LINOTYPE — ^Model  No.  5.  Serial  No.  10412, 
magazine,  matrlcea,  etc.  Con.  P.  Curran  Print¬ 
ing  Co.r  St.  I»ui8,  Mo. 


LINOTYPE — Model  No.  d.  Serial  No.  8010, 
and  Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011.  with  1  maga¬ 
zine,  liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 


LINOTYTE— Model  No.  4,  Serial  No.  11680. 
magazine,  matrices,  spacebands,  liners,  and 
blades.  Winston  Printing  Go.,  Wlnston-Salcm. 
N.  C. 


FOR  S.\LE — 3Hb-ek  pree.s,  prints  4,  0,  8.  10, 
12,  Hi.  20.  24  |>Hges.  0\-erhaulod  and  rebuilt. 
The  Cose  I’rlutlng  Press  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


FOR  S.VI.E-  4-deck  press,  prints  4,  0.  8.  10, 
12.  14,  HI,  20.  24,  28.  32  pages.  Will  l,e  over- 
haiiled  nisi  rebuilt..  The  Goss JPriutlng  Press  Co., 
Chlcagh,  in.'  ' 


Experienced 

Solicitoi: 


At  once  by  one  of  New  York’s 

GREAT  DAILY  PAPERS 

Opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  the  rijrht 
sort  of  man.  He  must  have  unusual 
ability  —  experience  in  preparing  copy 
that  sells  —  a  knowledge  of  type  - —  and 
he  must  be  a  worker  —  and  a  seller. 

This  Is  A  Young  Man’s  Chance 

and  he  takes  none  if  he  knows  he  can' 
make  good. 

Salary  should  not  be  the  first  object — 

SHOW  US— That’s  All  We  Ask. 

Write  stating  age,  experience — salary 
expected — etc.,  to  Box  N  3123  c.ire  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  from  Middle  West 
now  employed  on  an  Eastern  daily  with  30,000 
cirenlation  wishes  to  change  to  a  smaller  paper 
in  Middle  West  or  South.  Age  thirty-two ;  mar¬ 
ried  ;  fifteen  years  circulation  experience.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  'handling  office  and  independent  car¬ 
riers,  solicitors  and  newsboys,  want  to  make 
connection  with  a  publisher  who  wants  to  cut 
his  circulation  expense  and  Increase  the  earn¬ 
ings.  Address  N.,  3117,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN,  experienced,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  paper  in  Western  City,  popula¬ 
tion  between  ten  and  twenty-five  tbonsaihl.  Now 
employeil,  but  desires  to  change  where  ability 
ami  a  pixigresslve  spirit  will  produce  retnrns. 
Adilress  _N.  ^10^  care  Editor  and  Publjsher. 

ETtn'ORlAL  MAN. — Newspaper  man  with 
reportorial  and  editorial  experience  in  elHes  of 
100,000  available  Immediately.  SuccessfnI  rec¬ 
ord.  All  branch^  street  work  and  on  news  and 
city  desks.  Good  reasons  for  change  and  best  of 
references.  No  objection  to  small  dally  or  sub¬ 
stantial  weekly.  Eastern  territory  preferred. 
Age  31,  and  married.  Address  N.,  3110,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER,  experienced  wants  posi 
flon  as  manager  of  Juvenile  department  for 
weeki.v  or  daily ;  original  stories,  puzzles,  poems, 
games,  special  attractions,  etc.  Sample  literary 
work  sent  anywhere;  can  Join  staff  any  time. 
j^Idress  N.  3108,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

TR.Ade  JOURNAI, — ’The  most  popular  paper  In 
a  growing  Industry:  established  Nov.,  1892.  Is 
now  and  baa  been  making  f5.000  per  year  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  oldest,  largest  and  best 
In  Its  field.  Owner  Is  over  72  years  of  age  and 
Is  selling  to  retire  from  business.  Price  110,000. 
Address  N.  3116,  rare  4’klttor  and  Publisher. 

SPEC’IAL  REITlESENTATIVE.  well-known, 
exoentivp.  capable,  would  represent  publishers 
of  merit,  newspaper  nr  magailne  In  Eastern 
field.  N,  3124,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


paper.  New  York  State  loca¬ 
tion  preferred.  Property  need 
not  now  be  making  money. 
Proposition  O.  M. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
WEEKLY 

earning  net  about  $3,000.  Good 
field  and  opportunity.  Plant  in¬ 
cludes  a  No.  5  linotype.  Price 
$8,500,  one-half  in  cash. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


EXTRA 

I  am  representing  owner  of  exclu¬ 
sive  newspaper  in  growing  Central 
West  city  of  18,000.  Nets  annually 
from  $20,000  to  $25,000  in  return  for 
time  and  investment.  Controlling  in¬ 
terest  offered  for  $65,000.  Practically 
all  cash  required. 

Proposition  No.  326x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Newspaper  Properties 
LITCHFIELD.  ILL. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Pabllsher  maintains 

an  efficient  corps  of  paid  correspondents  at  the 
following  Important  trade  centres:  Boston,  Pbila 
delpbla,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  AtlauU,  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correapondenu 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertlaere 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
storiee  of  advertising  achievements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office,  1117  World 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Branch  offices  axe  located  at  follows:  Chicago, 
Herald  Building,  163  W.  Washington  St.,  Chaa. 
H.  May,  Mgr.,  'Phone  Franklin  44 ;  San  Fran- 
ciaco,  742  Market  St.,  K.  J.  Bldwell,  manager, 
’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  Pnbliaher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  la  25c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page,  $76  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Poeitlon  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracta. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classifica¬ 
tion  will  be  charged  aa  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  s  line;  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  snd  Miscellaneous,  twenty-five  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  nnem- 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  elght-Ilne  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  timea  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  te 
the  home  address.  This  will  insure  prompt  de- 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Pahliaher  sells  rcgnlarly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  In  the  United 
Slates  and  Colonial  Poeaeaslona.  $2.60  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands: 

New  York — World  Bnllding.  Tribnna  Building. 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Naasan  Street,  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row;  Tile  Woolworth  Bnllding,  limes  Bnllding, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentsno’s  Book  Store, 
Twenty-Bixtb  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’t  comw,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 


Baltimore — B.  K.  IBdwarda.  American  Building. 
Pblladelpbla — L.  O.  Ran,  7th  and  Chestant 
Streets ;  Wm.  Sobel,  BuUettn  Bnllding  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Boone  News  Stand. 

Plttsbargh — Dnvls  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 


Washington.  D.  O. — Bort  B.  ’Trenls.  611  Fonr 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Rlgga  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Cbleego— Powner’s  Booh  Store,  S7  N.  CUrh 
Street ;  Post  OOeo  News  Oo..  Moaroo  Stroat; 
Oiss.  levy  die.  Oo.,  t7  N.  Fifth  Aeaaaa. 


OUvotaad — Schroodor’a  Newa  ■taea,  ■agsrtia 
■treat,  oppoolta  Paat  OMoa;  iolaaii«  Hewn  Oak. 
1111  Walaat  Btieat 

DitriiH  Balww  Wasn  Oh..  ■■  Tafafi  WL,  W. 
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ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  FUt-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Tcs'Pftfc  prcM  priaii  from  tfpt  •  4.  6.  6  or  10 
PM*  /  column  paper  at  5000  per  liMr. 
Twcffe^pat*  pre«  prinli  4.  6.  6»  10  w  12 
page  7  cohuDD  papen  at  4500  per  hoar. 

StnJ  for  further  iriformcllon 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 


Ycu  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
bow  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  fi  r  you. 


BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St  ,  New  York  City 
Estabiuhid  a  S^uarter  of  a  Century. 


Successful 

Mm  in  ereir  wmik  of  life  arc  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  onr  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC. 

lOa-1 10  Sovaalli  Avo.  Now  York  City 


!  ] 

Canadian  Pros  dippings 

Tba  problem  of  coveri^  the  Canadian 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 

of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  95  per  cent 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  oflice. 

74  7d  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rateo— special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers 


MAJOR  JOHN  S.  LEWIS  KILLED 

Editor  of  Montreal  Star  Falls  on  the 
Firing  Line. 

Private  cables  received  at  Montreal 
on  Wednesday  morning  announced  that 
Major  John  S.  Lewis  had  been  kiUed 
In  the  fighting  on  the  Ancre,  in  France. 
Major  Lewis  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Montreal  Star,  which  since  his  depart¬ 
ure  for  the  war,  last  fall,  with  the  Gren¬ 
adier  Guards,  has  been  fllieS  by  the 
managing  editor,  Charles  Crandall,  who 
has  since  acted  in  a  dual  capacity. 

Major  Lewis  was  born  in  Virginia 
forty-two  years  ago,  but  had  been  in 
Montreal  for  twenty  years,  having  be¬ 
come  a  Canadian  citizen.  His  first  ap¬ 
pointment  was  as  city  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette:  he  resigned  to  go  to  the 
Herald,  and  later  became  editor  of  the 
Star.  He  was  unmarried,  but  leaves 
a  brother  in  Philadelphia. 

“I  knew  him  well,"  said  Robert 
Jones,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  now  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  "He  visited  me  here  just  be¬ 
fore  the  war  started.  He  was  forty- 
two  years  old,  and  'did '‘not  need  to 
enlist.  He  was  tall,  strong,  and  a  fine 
new.spaper  man." 

I.,ewiR,  before  going  to  Canada,  was 
a  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


Jack  London 

Jack  London,  author,  newspaper 
man,  war  correspondent,  died  suddenly 
on  Thursday  morning  at  his  ranch  near 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal.,  of  uremic  poisoning. 
He  was  taken  111  Wednesday  night,  be¬ 
came  unconscious,  and  remained  so  un¬ 
til  his  death.  His  wife  and  sister  were 
with  him  when  he  died.  These  two,  with 
his  mother  and  a  daughter  who  was 
away  at  college,  survive  him. 

Perhaps  no  writer  of  the  later  day  is 
better  known  than  was  Jack  London. 
He  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  January 
12,  1876.  He  entered  the  University  of 
California  in  1896  but  did  not  graduate. 
He  was  a  war  correspondent  In  the  Hoer 
War  and  later  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  After  that  he  went  back  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  settled  down,  taking  occa¬ 
sional  jaunts  however  to  work  off  the 
wanderlust  that  attacked  him.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  great  many  popular 
works  and  made  a  fortune  from  them. 
He  was  also  an  ardent  Socialist  and 
wrote  many  works  in  favor  of  that 
dogma. 


Northrliffe'’8  Nephew  KiUed 

A  London  cable  states  that  Lord 
Rothermere’s  second  son.  Lieutenant  the 
Hon.  Vere  Sidney  Tudor  Hdrmsworth, 
has  been  killed  in  battle.  Lieut. 
Harmsworth  was  a  nephew  of  Lord 
Northcliffe,  owner  of  the  Times,  the 
Daily  Mail,  and  other  pajiers.  He  was 
born  in  1895.  He  was  formerly  a  mid¬ 
shipman  in  the  Royal  navy,  and  later 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Naval  Volun¬ 
teer  Reserve.  He  served  in  the  war 
with  the  Fourth  Battalion,  Naval  Divis¬ 
ion. 


Henry  George,  Jr.,  Dead 
Former  Representative  Henry  George, 
Jr.,  him.self  a  well-known  single-tax  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  the  son  of  the  well-known 
single-taxer  of  the  same  name,  died 
Tuesday  at  his  home  In  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  was 
bom  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  at  seven¬ 
teen  became  his  father’s  secretary.  He 
was  later  a  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn 
Fagle,  and  editor  of  the  Standard.  When 
hts  father  died  of  heart  dlaetwe,  while 


campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  New  York,  the  son  took  his  place 
on  the  ticket  He  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1910,  and  again  in  1912.  He 
suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  in  1913, 
and  later  retired  from  Congress.  He  is 
survived  \>y  a  wife,  two  daughters,  and 
a  son  Henry  3d. 


Charles  W.  Homick  Dies 

Charles  W.  Hornick,  aged  sixty- 
three,  long  prominent  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  is 
dead  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  stricken 
in  a  restaurant  and  died  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  hospital.  Mr.  Hornick  was  born  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  began  his  career 
with  the  St  Paul  (Minn.)  Koneer  Press 
Company,  where  he  had  charge  of  rail¬ 
road  advertising  from  1893  to  1899,  when 
he  became  business  manager  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch.  He  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  In 
1905-6,  and  was  then  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call  until  1912,  when  he 
retired. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

The  cup  goes  round,  and  who  so  art¬ 
ful  as  to' put  it  hyl 

’Tis  long  since  death  had  the  major¬ 
ity. — [Blair. 

R.  W.  Fanning,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Sulphur  Springs  (Tex.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  died  a  few  days  ago  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  injuries  received  several  days 
previously  when  he  fell  down  a  stair¬ 
way  in  a  building  in  Sulphur  Springs. 
Mr.  Fanning  was  one  of  the  best-known 
newspaper  men  in  eastern  Texas. 

Carl  John  Leonard  Ljungstrom, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Skandlnavia,  a  Swedish  newspaper, 
is  dead  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  He  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  Providence  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  paper  since  1897. 

Francisco  S.  Arias,  aged  thirty-nine, 
formerly  editor  of  La  Opinion,  Vera 
Cruz,  Mex.,  died  a  few  days  ago  In  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  New  Yo«rk  city. 

Deacon  Nathan  F.  Duren,  of  Bangor, 
Me.,  the  oldest  man  in  Maine,  who 
would  have  been  103  years  old  on  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1917,  died  recently.  He 
had  been  totally  "blind  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  born  in  Boston.  He 
went  to  Bangor  in  1834,  establishing  the 
first  bookstore  And  bindery  in  the  city. 
He  wa.s  the  first  newsdealer  in  Bangor 
and  the  first  newspaper  correspondent 
foy,  ,Bo.ston  newspapera 

^Jii^UEL  A.  Phillips,  aged  fifty-one, 
owner  and  editor  of  Our  Side,  publi.shed 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  the  interest  of 
the  liquor  trade,  died  suddenly  of  apo¬ 
plexy  in  his  home  In  St.  Paul.  After 
service  on  the  Duluth  News  Tribune, 
and  with  the  busine.ss  department  of  the 
old  St.  Paul  Globe,  he  published  the 
League  Leader  in  New  York,  organ  of 
the  Republican  League  clubs.  Then  he 
was  manager  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
Mercury  and  Dally  America  and  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Varian,  wife  of  Henry 
Varian,  assistant  business  manager^of 
the  New  York  World,  died  last  Satur¬ 
day  at  her  home,  14  East  19th  Street, 
Brooklyn.  She  was  born  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  forty-two  years  ago.  Besides  Mr. 
Varian,  a  daughter  survives. 

George  Gordon  Copp,  a  former  New 
York  Sun  man,  died  at  his  home,  72 
East  89th  Street,  New  York,  after  an 
illness  of  a  year.  He  was  sixty-three 
years  of  age.  He  entered  newspaper 
life  as  a  reporter  on  the  Harlem  Local 
Reporter  and  later  went  to  the  City 
Press.  In  1891  he  went  with  the  Sun 
and  remained  with  that  paper  for  eight 
years.  He  then  took  up  botanical  re¬ 


search  and  conducted  expedltlohs 
through  Arizona  and  California. 

Mrs.  Genevieve  M.  Borland,  aged  for¬ 
ty-four,  wife  of  James  B.  Borland,  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Franklin  (Pa.) 
Evening  News,  died  suddenly  a  few 
days  ago. 

Chauncbt  Whitney  Brockway,  aged 
sixty-three,  chlef-of-staff  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.) 
Leader-Republican,  died  in  Cloversvllle 
of  heart  trouble  on  November  20.  He 
was  the  dean  of  newspaper  men  in 
Gloversville. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Ganson  Rose,  wife  of  w. 

R.  Rose,  associate  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer  and  mother  of 
William  Ganson  Rose,  former  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Advertising  f'lub,  died 
at  her  home  in  Cleveland  on  November 
16  from  a  complication  of  diseases.  Mrs. 
Ro.se  had  been  a  resident  of  (’leveland 
for  fifty  years. 

John  P.  Kenny,  formerly  well  known 
as  a  newspaper  worker  in  New  York 
when  he  was  the  Cfity  Hall  reporter  and 
political  writer  for  the  Sun,  died  at  his 
home  In  Brooklyn  on  November  20.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  examB 
ner  in  the  office  nf^the  Commissioner  of 
Accounts.  .  ■  f  7 

Gen.  j.  C.  Jamison,  aged  cighty-slx, 
who  died  at  his  home  in  Guthrie,  Okla., 
on  November  17,  was  one  of  the  liest- 
known  nevyspaper  men  of  Oklahoma  and 
Missouri.  For  four  years  he  was  adju¬ 
tant-general  of  Missouri.  He  moved  to 
Oklahoma  in  1889  and  founded  the 
Guthrie  (Okla.)  Leader.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  adjutant-general  under  the 
Oklahoma  Territorial  government  and 
served  in  this  position  for  four  years 

Cou  Paul  Waples,  aged  fifty-six 
years,  Chairman  of  the  Texas  Stats 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Wortham-Carter  Publishing  (Com¬ 
pany  of  Fort  Worth,  publi.shers  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  was 
almost  instantly  killed  on  November  16, 
when  his  automobile  was  struck  and 
demolished  by  an  interurban  car  on 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Interurban,  in 
front  of  his  country  home.  Mr.  Waples 
had  been  a  leading  figure  in  directing 
the  policle.s  of  the  Star-T'^legram  for 
a  number  of  years.  His  e.state  is  val¬ 
ued  at  more  than  $1,500,000. 

Fred  Eichelroth,  aged  fifty-five,  an 
old-time  newspaper  man  of  New'  York, 
with  a  wide  experience  in  Mexico  and 
South'  AWerica,  for  several  years  con¬ 
nected  wft?h  Journalism  In  California  and 
more  recently  edlfOr  of  a  district  paper 
In  Melrose,  Cal.,  died  suddenly  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  on  November  6 -of  a  hemor¬ 
rhage. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Maria  McV'LATCHr, 
aged  eighty-eight,  widow  of  James  Mc- 
Clatchy,  who  founded  tl^e  ^^cramento 
Bee,  died,  on  November  iw-'the  apart¬ 
ments  of  her  daughter.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  She  leaves  two  sons,  Valentine 

S.  and  Charles  K.  McClatchy,  the  pres¬ 
ent  owners  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  and 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Richardson, 
of  Sacramento,  and  Miss  Emily  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  was  a  California  pioneer  of 
1^2. 

Clement  B.  Allardice,  for  twenty- 
three  years  connected  with  the  Montreal 
Star,  latterly  as  editor  of  the  Family; 
Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  died  on  No-| 
vember  17,  after  a  long  illness.  j 

E.  J.  Hoover,  former  advertising  man-) 
ager  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  lost' 
his  life  while  trying  to  save  the  lives 
of  several  people  trapped  in  the  Bor- 
bridge  Saddlery  Company’s  building  ini 
Winnipeg,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire) 
on  November  17. 


“OHIO  FIRST” 


These  ohio 

Newspapers  are 
logically  the  FIRST 
factors  in  any  Adver- 
tisingCampaign  in  the 
prosperous  Middle 
West. 

They  are  FIRST  to 
blaze  the  W AY  to 
real  and  continuous 
results. 

They  reach  a  money¬ 
ed  people,  easily  con¬ 
vinced  and  induced  to 
buy,  when  truth  is  the 
FIRST  principle  of 
advertising  argument. 

In  the  vernacular  of 
the  street,  they  are  the 
FIRST to  ‘‘get  there” 
and  to  take  you  with 
them. 


Ohio  Produces  Annually 
146,715,000  Bushels 
of  Corn 


KIrMt”  Xe« m|iii iuth 

\r4^  lleMte 

Net  I  Mill 

2..j(k> 

O.ooo 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Akron  Koaeon- Journal 

(K) 

.035 

,03u 

Canton  News  (E  &  S) 

.0214 

.0214 

Ctiillioetlie  Scioto 

Gazette 

(E) 

2.43(; 

.0037 

.0057 

Chlllicothe  News 

Advertiser 

(E) 

2,4r,i 

•  Otis.', 

.0'j72 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

Tribune 

(M) 

tGO.Tjr! 

.11 

.09 

Cincinnati  Commercial 

Tribune 

(S) 

ti’rt.a.iy 

,14 

.12 

Clneinnatl  Morning 

Kmiuirer,  5c.  (M  &  S) 

50, ."iS.** 

.14 

.12 

Clevelanil  Leader 
Cleveland  News 

(S) 

(E) 

117.4?,2 
112.515  ^ 

.17 

.IS 

.15 

.Di 

C<>mbinntioD  L.  «&  N 
Cleveland  Leailer 
Cleveland  News 

(M) 

(E) 

221t.!l4r> ' 

uo.v.n 

112.515  / 

.,30 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.13 

.10 

Combination  L.  &  X. 

202.7(14  ' 

.27 

.23 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(M) 

143,  lO.? 

.18 

.10 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

(S) 

1S1,S2.-. 

.21 

.10 

Odiimbus  Dispatch 

(E) 

72,120 

.10 

.00 

Columbus  Dispatch 

(S) 

C.7.j2S 

.10 

.09 

Payton  Herald** 

(E) 

*22,114 

.0.3 

.033 

Dayton  Journal**  <M  &  S) 

*22,430 

.03 

.055 

**Coniblnation  (M 

&  E), 

Cc.  I'er  line. 

Payton  Journal 

(S) 

*22,000 

.07 

.043 

Dayton  News 

(E) 

33.05S 

.043 

.045 

Payton  News 

(S) 

20.3^S 

.03 

.03 

East  I.iveri>ool  Tribune 

(M) 

4,052 

.0113 

.01 

Findlay  Uepublicnn 

(M) 

5.0.’O 

.01(03 

.(»o93 

Lima  News 

(E) 

*!»,322 

.02 

.0157 

Mansfield  News 

(E) 

*7,031 

.019 

.010 

Marlon  Pally  Star 

(E) 

7,4*;7 

.0129 

.0129 

Newark  American- 

Tribune 

(E) 

r..3is 

,00S5 

.OOs,' 

Pbiua  Pally  Call 

tE) 

4.012 

,0(^72 

.0072  . 

Portsmouth  Pally 
Times 

(E) 

0.075 

.013 

.tU5 

Sandusky  Register 

(MJ 

4.f,iJO 

.0(103 

.0095 

Si'ringBeld  News  (E  &  S) 

12. 4. -.3 

.02 

.02 

Steubenville  Oaiette 

(E) 

5. (‘,20 

.0143 

.0071 

Toledo  Blaile 

(E) 

50.5OS 

.11 

.09 

Youngstown  Telegram 

(E) 

10.100 

.03 

.05 

Youngstow'n  Vindicator 

(E) 

IS.OoS 

.03 

.03 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

(S) 

10.710 

.03 

.03 

Zanesville  Signal 

(E) 

1 10,000 

.02 

.02 

Zanesville  Times- 

Reconler 

(M) 

10,711 

.023 

.023 

T<itals, 

1 

,702,1S1 

2.0370 

1.3083 

*AprIl.  Iblfl.  Gov 

statement. 

tPubllshers*  statement. 
Other  ratings,  Octol)er 

1.  1010. 

National  .Vdvertlsers  and  Advertising  .\gents  wish* 
inir  detaileii  information  in  r*‘siK‘ct  to  market  <*on- 
ditions  hjkI  distributing  facilities  in  OHIO  should 
etuniuunlcnte  with  The  F>litor  &  Publisher,  New 
York  City. 

Honest  advertising  is 
solicited,  welcomed 

and  “boosted”  bv 

•/ 

vigorous  and  persistent 
co-operation  by  the 
advertising  staff  of 
each  paper  or  thecom- 
bined  list. 

Therefore,  whether 
advertisers  use  one 
paper  or  the  full  group 
of  papers,  they  get 
such  co-operation  as 
one  friend  gives  to 
another. 

Isn’t  this  cordial  co¬ 
operation,  in  which 
the  publishers  and  the 
advertisers  have  a 
mutual  interest,  of  in¬ 
calculable  value  to  the 
manufacturer  seeking 
a  responsive  market 
for  his  wares.^ 


OHIO  FIRST  News¬ 
papers  beget  confi¬ 
dence  of  both  readers 
of  advertisements  and 
advertisers. 

They  do  this  because 
they  keep  their  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  pages 
CLEAN  FOR  ALL. 


These  points  explain 
briefly  the  priority  of 
OHIO  Newspapers, 
and,  in  a  measure, 
show  why  they  rank 
FIRST  among  the 
foremost  business 
producers  in  America. 

If  you  want  business  FI RST 
in  OHIO,  use  OHIO’S 
FIRST  Newspapers. 


or  misleading  adver-  Ohio’s'  Tobacco  Crop  Ap-  Doors  of 

tlSing  IS  not  accepted  proximates  Each  Year  good  fellow^ship  and  good 
at  any  price.  78,120,000  Pounds  trade. 


The  New  York  Globe 

Stands  as  One  of  the  few  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
which  is  as  much  interested  in  the  results  its  adver¬ 
tisers  receive  from  their  advertising  in  the 
Globe  as  in  receiving  and  printing  a 
constantly  increasing  volume 
of  advertising 


Scores  of  unsolicited  Testimonials  from  pleased 
customers  who  have  used  Globe  space  and  made 
money  speak  louder  than  mere  words. 

If  interested  in  “Breaking  into  New  York”  for  increased  sales  or  to  get 
your  goods  stcirted  in  the  richest  market  on  earth,  write  to  Jason  Rogers, 
publisher  of  The  Globe  and  its  promotional  service  department  will  be 
pleased  to  show  you  how  to  reach  the  market  economically  and  effectively. 

Results  speak  louder  and  more  convincingly 
than  vain  boasts.  The  service  is  yours  for  the 
asking  if  you  are  entitled  to  it. 


200,000  a  Day  Member  A.  B.  C. 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Tk.  NatlM  PrM.,  loc.,  20  Vcmt  St.,  N.  T. 


